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Leisure 


By HELEN C. WHITE' 


Wi. I told my friends in Madison 
that I was going to talk to you 


about leisure, there was much laughter, 
for none of them would dream of suggest- 
ing that I am an authority on that sub- 
ject. Today, therefore, I shall make no 
pretense of preaching to you out of any 
practice of mine. But there are some 
things, I believe, that one learns to value 
precisely because they are hard to achieve, 
and comes to know not through posses- 
sion but through need. In that sense I am, 
alas, only too well qualified to talk of 
leisure, at least to myself. And in so talk- 
ing to myself, I trust that what I say may 
prove not irrelevant to you. For I suspect 
that most of you are very like me in that 
you are people with too much to do. 
Indeed, I should go farther, and say 
that this being too busy is for the type of 
American woman you and I represent, 
pretty much a national habit. The full sig- 
nificance of this first came home to me 


*An address at the annual meeting of the 
Northeast Central Section at Cincinnati, Ohio, 
April 20-21. 


some years ago when I returned from a 
year in London. For a year I had been 
living in a world which believed in leisure, 
which had leisure. Nothing more im- 
presses the stranger in England than the 
way in which a busy Englishman wel- 
comes the casual visitor. He never gives 
the slightest impression of sparing a little 
precious time for a more or less dubious 
distraction; there is not the faintest sug- 
gestion of mighty activities interrupted. 
The visitor is made to feel that he is the 
sole interest of a host who has plenty of 
time to make the most of so pleasant an 
opportunity. 

Now this is not a pose of hospitality or 
a mere surface convention. Rather it is 
that, like most inheritors of a more ancient 
civilization, the Englishman has learned 
the art of taking time and having time. He 
has cultivated the art of leisure by provid- 
ing himself with simple and natural op- 
portunities for its enjoyment. 

That is why, when friends of mine ask 
me for helpful suggestions about life in 
England, I always tell them just one thing. 
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That is how to go to an English tea. There 
is one thing you should not do. You 
should never put on your white kid 
gloves; that gives you the wrong start. 
You should wear your everyday clothes 
and go in your everyday frame of mind. 
You shouldn’t be thinking of seeing Eng- 
lish life or making contacts or hands 
across the sea or any other of the noble 
motives that send people to parties. You 
should have just one thought in mind, and 
that is, “I must have my tea.” When you 
arrive at your destination, your hostess 
will greet you kindly, but she will not in- 
troduce you to anybody. She will simply 
take you to a table full of people whom 
you have never seen before and dump you 
down there. For a moment nobody will 
pay any attention to you, and it is in that 
moment that the happiness of your Eng- 
lish social career is won or lost. The thing 
for you to do is to pull your cup toward 
you firmly with a business-like air and 
look about inquiringly for trimmings. If 
you do thus contrive to look properly ab- 
sorbed in the essentials, somebody is sure 
to ask you if you would like some of this 
cake. If you respond with enthusiasm, 
“That’s just the kind of cake I do like,” he 
will tell you that he does, too, and the ice 
will be broken. You will never know quite 
how, but presently you will find yourself 
discussing the last exhibition of pictures 
in Chelsea, your new  acquaintance’s 
charming American friends, the books you 
are reading, and those other things you 
have dreamed of talking over with a 
pleasant Englishman. It is the sort of ex- 
perience that is possible only in a world 
where time is taken, as a matter of course, 
for the amenities of life. 

Never did I realize that so keenly as the 
day I landed in New York after spending 
a year in England. I knew that it was 
lucky for me that my race was to be run 
in America, for there are many things 


that one can do in America that one can- 
not do in England. But I was perfectly 
sure also that the Heavenly City would be 
more like London than New York. And 
I felt a deep sympathy for the plea Dean 
Inge had made in one of his Evening 
Standard articles that year. He was dis- 
cussing the alarming spread of the eleven 
o'clock cup of coffee as a feature of the 
daily English routine. “How in the 
world,” asked the Dean in effect, “can we 
expect to compete with other peoples 
when we not only take out time in the 
afternoon for tea, but take out time in the 
morning for coffee? Won’t somebody 
please go over and teach those dreadful 
Americans the eleven o’clock coffee habit, 
and then perhaps there will be a chance 
for civilized people to compete with 
them?” 


How many times that first year of my 
return I caught myself wishing I could 
have a little of that English leisure! But 
recognizing how hard we Americans go 
out for anything we really want, I soon 
was forced to ask myself if we really do 
want leisure when we do so little to secure 
it. I think the evidence is against us. The 
strenuous life is our great national ideal. 
We are all used to people who boast how 
busy they are. Most of us have offended 
in that way ourselves. But did you ever 
hear anybody boasting of the time she had 
been able to get out of crowded days? Yet 
however much we may believe in those 
purposes to which we devote our crowded 
days, every thoughtful person knows that 
there are some goods of human life that 
are not to be won in such a way. 

There are three things that today I 
should like to call your attention to, three 
things that I think are to be achieved by 
leisure and not to be achieved by the 
strenuous life. The first of these is rest, 
refreshment, recreation in the literal 
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sense. Every professional woman who 
gets beyond the first rush up the hill 
knows that perhaps the key problem of 
professional life for women is the prob- 
lem of keeping fresh. Very few women 
like ourselves get into difficulties through 
idleness or laziness. Most of the disasters 
I have seen have been due rather to our 
habit of going on to that point where 
one is so tired that she has lost the mem- 
ory of what it would feel like to be really 
fresh, 

There is a charming story told of the 
founder of the Benedictine Order, that 
great order which did so much to civilize 
the world of the Dark Ages, which illus- 
trates one aspect of the matter. An earn- 
est young novice one day found his master 
batting a ball against the side of the build- 
ing. He was properly shocked to discover 
such frivolity in his master; but with 
characteristic equanimity Benedict reas- 
sured him. “‘You cannot expect,” said he, 
“to keep a bow forever stretched.” The 
story is probably apocryphal, but it is sug- 
gestive of how sanity and balance such 
as St. Benedict’s is won and maintained. 


A wore and in my judgment no less 
important aspect of the matter is sug- 
gested by an experience of my own. I had 
been ill of a very elusive malady for some 
months, and though the doctors assured 
me that I would be well, many of my 
friends were naturally doubtful. It was 
then that my chief taught me a lesson that 
I think I shall never forget. I was finish- 
ing the work for my Ph.D., but he assured 
me that he was not in the least concerned 
about that. All he wanted to know was 
whether I could keep well, and for 
months after I had recovered, whenever 
he came across me looking tired, a chal- 
lenge would come into his sympathetic 
query, “How are you?” and I would go 
home as fast as I could to rest up. No 


tired-looking woman is a social asset, and 
the reputed concern of our sex for the 
esthetic values of daily life may well be 
extended to include the fresh and zestful 
face. 


- HIS consideration of refreshment may 
seem a little negative, merely remedial, in- 
dispensable as I think it is. There is a 
more positive side of this matter of leisure 
that for want of a better term I shall call 
“discovery.” We hear today, and rightly, 
a great deal about planning. More and 
more carefully do we try to chart out the 
ways of our daily life. And this is neces- 
sary if we are to get done any of the 
countless things that must be accom- 
plished in this troubled world. But life is 
something larger than even our most in- 
telligent planning. If we stick too closely 
to our grooves, we shall miss something 
of the wonder and the unforeseeable op- 
portunity of our days. Somewhere we 
must leave some margin for the un- 
dreamed of, the accidental, for the fine 
surprise that forever lies in waiting for 
the alert and attentive spirit. We all know 
how easy it is to become so absorbed in 
our daily routine that we miss the beauty 
of the physical world about us. We have 
all learned how easily the busy eye may 
become oblivious of even the most beauti- 
ful landscape when we pass through it 
every day. In those rare moments when 
we do cast our blinkers aside and actually 
look at the world about us, we have all 
been astonished at the variety of grace 
and interest that lies along the roadside. 
And this holds for the varied surprises of 
city charm, as well as for the more widely 
celebrated beauties of nature. 

But there are other sorts of roadside 
interest that we pass over when we 
haven’t time. I remember one morning on 
a bus in London. I suppose it was because 
a fellowship had given me time to study 
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that year in London, that instead of hav- 
ing my commuting nose in a book, I was 
taking time to look about me. I was on my 
way to my day’s work at the British Mu- 
seum, and we had come into the theater 
district. A little line of sandwich men were 
starting out for their day’s work of tramp- 
ing the city streets, with posters advertis- 
ing the latest show. It was a depressing 
sight. They were mostly old men, dreary 
and defeated-looking, with shabby clothes, 
plodding along in the gutter between their 
two boards in a hopeless, aimless sort of 
way. And then something caught my eye. 
The very last man in the procession was a 
little fellow, as shabby-looking as any of 
his fellows, but he had stuck his faded 
cap on at a different angle. He had dug 
his hands down into his pockets with a 
certain air of content. There was an un- 
mistakable twinkle in his eye, and with 
comic exaggeration he was beating out 
the step of their march. I don’t know how 
many times that gallant-hearted sandwich 
man has come back to my mind in the 
years since then, but whenever he does, 
something always happens to the tempo 
of my procession of the day’s trifles. 


'T ere is another great realm of dis- 
covery that leisure opens up to us, and 
that is casual reading. I don’t mean read- 
ing for one’s job, or reading to keep up, 
important as such reading is. I mean, 
rather, that book one reads simply because 
he has heard about it so long that he is 
curious to know what it is like. I mean 
the book one picks up while he is waiting 
and reads because something about it has 
caught his eye. The amazing thing about 
such reading is the way in which it al- 
ways comes home to one’s interests and 
one’s purposes. I once read Breasted’s An- 
cient Egypt in a spring vacation just for 
curiosity’s sake, and it proved one of the 
most enduringly illuminating books that I 


ever read. Another time while waiting at 
the delivery desk in Harvard Library, I 
picked up from the new-book shelf a 
volume of Kautsky’s on medieval com- 
munism, and carried it off with me to read 
on street cars going back and forth be- 
tween home and library and at other times 
when I was too tired to study. That sum- 
mer I was working on seventeenth cen- 
tury religious poetry. As it turned out, one 
of the most suggestive things I did that 
summer for getting hold of my field was 
that piece of idle reading in a book almost 
at the opposite pole from everything I be- 
lieved or was interested in. That is the 
way with casual reading. 


Aorner of the great opportunities of 
leisure is talk, real talk. I don’t mean those 
conversational races which every night 
take place at countless misguided dinner 
tables over the land, where a lot of clever 
people sit uncomfortably on the edges of 
their chairs, waiting, as a friend of mine 
once described it, to grab the horse of the 
conversation as it gallops by and get onto 
its back before somebody else can snatch 
at it. We have all had that uncomfortable 
experience of a brilliant evening in which 
we watch nervously for a chance to get in 
edgewise our one bright idea, only to dis- 
cover when we do slip in at last, that the 
conversation has moved far beyond the 
reach of even the elastic “That reminds 
me.” Rather, I mean those conversations 
which are not at all contests of wit or 
humorous recollection, but are rather 
strolls of congenial spirits down the broad 
avenues of thought. You may remember 
how Socrates, when he was asked to give 
his vision of life in the Elysian fields, 
drew a picture of two or three congenial 
spirits sitting down to talk, in the time- 
lessness of eternity, on some of those 
topics of which the human heart never 
grows weary. We can all recall golden 
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hours in which with one, or at most two, 
gentle companions, sometimes old friends, 
often enough transient acquaintances ona 
journey, we have seemed not so much to 
talk as to think together, trying out our 
ideas on each other, with no urgency of 
points to defend or sides to take. Such 
conversations are one of the greatest 
privileges of civilized life. 


T were is really no end to the delights 
of discovery that await the lover of 
leisure. But there is still another reward 
of taking time that is more important, I 
think, than any of these. I should like to 
use the word “contemplative” to describe 
this aspect of leisure, but that may sound 
too medieval to some of you; so I shall 
use the word “creative,” which is today 
rather suddenly enjoying an improved so- 
cial status, largely because of the work 
which groups like ours have been doing. 


For all of us, these days, the world is 
going by pretty fast, so fast that most of 
the time we are hardly able to look at 
what the days bring us, to form any 
notion of what they mean. We have all 
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known what it is to feel as if we were 
letting life slip by us without getting any 
hold on it at all, without knowing what 
it is all about. It takes leisure to see the 
relations of things, to fit the momentary 
and the casual into its larger context, to 
get the feel of what is happening to us, 
in a word, to take possession of our days. 

This is so necessary, so central a part 
of human experience, that any words one 
might use to express it would seem too 
narrow, too abstract. But the thing in it- 
self is one of the greatest things in our 
human life. One feels rather like a traitor 
when he suggests that such taking pos- 
session of experience will enable one to 
meet life more adequately, to act more 
steadily and intelligently, but the con- 
scientiousness of the hardened devotee of 
the strenuous life is not easily to be de- 
nied. 

As for those who have come to realize 
that the proper test of the contempla- 
tive life, or the creative life, is not action 
but the life itself, they will have their re- 
ward in the real possession of their ex- 
perience. 
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O THE modern teacher of economics 
T and politics, the New Deal, whether 
it led to Lenin or the Millennium, offers 
at least a vital demonstration for class- 
room use denied an older generation. In 
my day, if one rejoiced as I did in a major 
in history and political economy, courses 
in those subjects and indeed in any other 
began with Plato and Aristotle and ended 
firmly and irrationally with 1830. Yet we 
hungered even then for a more vitamin- 
charged mental diet. Perhaps it was this 
long-suppressed desire that led a class- 
mate, Isabel Peters of New York City, 
and myself to the direct-contact study of 
at least one phase of the New Deal, the 
federal Subsistence Homestead Project, 
which I outline here. 

Of all the manifold ramifications of 
the federal program, the Subsistence 
Homesteads Act presents the most homo- 
geneous unit for laboratory use. Although 
born under the NRA, it is not an emer- 
gency measure. Its $25,000,000, (a neat, 
round sum), though handled through the 
Department of the Interior, provides a 
revolving fund whose beneficial influence 
should be active for generations. The 
projects it sponsors, if successful, should 
serve as models and guideposts for a re- 
distribution of population and industry so 
fundamental that the whole rural and 
urban aspect of the United States must 
suffer a sea-change. Although paid for 
by federal moneys and supervised by the 
Department of the Interior, the carrying 
out of its program is actually entrusted 
to local communities in each locality. 
Fach homestead community is developed 


An A.A.U.W. Member 
Looks at Subsistence 
Homesteads 


By LUCY LOMBARDI BARBER 


along indigenous lines with as little inter- 
ference from Washington (ideally) as 
possible, yet the objectives are so simple 
and so universal in significance that the 
activities in one state naturally parallel 
those in another. A government bulletin 
dated November 15, 1933, giving the pur- 
poses and policies of the Division of Sub- 
sistence Homesteads, may be obtained on 
request from the Department of the In- 
terior. I will not duplicate its information 
here. 


Acruority for the work of this divi- 
sion was granted by executive order on 
July 21, 1933. The program reached 
clear definition in October. In February 
1934, Secretary Ickes announced twenty- 
six subsistence homestead projects ap- 
proved and under way, scattered through 
sixteen states. These were designed to 
house homesteaders of all three con- 
templated types; that is, low-income in- 
dustrial workers in large or small cities, 
farmers removed from _ sub-marginal 
lands, over-age or permanently unem- 
ployed miners, lumbermen, or other wage 
groups released by obsolete or dying in- 
dustries. A motor trip in March from 
Washington, D.C., to Galveston, Texas, 
permitted us to visit four of these proj- 
ects and also to inspect other economic 
groups very helpful in clarifying the need 
for subsistence homesteading. 

We saw the first of these groups during 
a twenty-four-hour stop at the soft coal 
mines of Dante, Virginia, in mountains 
made famous by The Trail of the Lone- 
some Pine. Stretched thin along the 
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narrow floor of the precipitous “hollers” 
lay the miners’ homes, two lines of small, 
unlovely frame houses, some with rudi- 
mentary plumbing, some without. One 
line backed against the rocky hillside and 
faced upon three lines of active railroad 
tracks, the other faced the tracks and 
was backed by a polluted stream and a 
macadam highway. How children survive 
this locale is a machine-age miracle. A 
moving picture house, a rambling com- 
pany hotel, a company store, a railroad 
station, and the belching chimneys of the 
company power plant filled very full the 
small island of land where three “hollers” 
met. The air and the hillsides were heavy 
with coal dust. But the mines were being 
worked, the men were employed, the com- 
pany, though recognizing no outside 
unions, was kind. Local mission workers, 
who bore the burden of any community 
or welfare work, assured us that this 
area, compared to other soft-coal camps, 
was a paradise. Certainly it proved an ex- 
cellent starting point for viewing any as- 
pect of the New Deal. 


F sou Dante we drove to Knoxville, 
Tennessee, center of that tremendous 
dynamo, the Tennessee Valley Authority, 
and were then very courteously shown 
the housing project, now almost com- 
pleted, that comprises the new federal 
town of Norris, four miles from the 
Norris Dam and some thirty from Knox- 
ville. Here, it seemed to us, was pater- 
nalism at its best. All that portion of the 
South is pulsing with the new blood 
pumped into it by the TVA. The air is 
electric in a double sense. The “town” of 
Norris, even in the spring deluge that 
accompanied us, had all the vitality and 
thrill of a gold-rush town of ’49, and was 
a much a man’s town. Gaitered, cor- 
duroyed, vigorous men, working eagerly 
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and fast, seemed everywhere. Already 
250 houses, beautifully adapted to the 
rolling wooded contours, were in place; 
and a block of excellently planned dor- 
mitories and recreation and dining-halls 
for the men working on the dam were in 
actual use. This block is later to be con- 
verted into a community and craft center. 


W: WENT through three of the smaller 
houses, two of brick with five rooms, and 
one of wood with three rooms. We were 
not told their cost, though we asked; 
hence a comparison between them and 
those planned for subsistence homesteads 
was impossible. Placed irregularly on 
large shaded lots, each was most intel- 
ligently planned, high off the ground with 
copper flashings to check termites, large 
windows, through draughts, electrically 
equipped kitchens and laundries, porches 
wisely distributed to double available 
room space in warm weather, aluminum 
shower and child-bath units (new to us) 
eliminating expensive bathrooms, open 
fireplaces. Although we regretted the 
casement windows and thought nine elec- 
tric outlets in a single small room per- 
haps hyperbolic, we could not but ap- 
plaud the grace and utility of these well- 
planned homes, built to house indefinitely 
the workers of all classes on the Norris 
Dam site and vicinity. Externally these 
houses were not “modern.” The great 
economy and beauty of the modern in 
architecture seems not to have entered 
federal consciousness. But they repro- 
duced the best architectural features of 
the indigenous houses of that portion of 
Tennessee from which are drawn the 
workers who will occupy them, using 
split oak shingles, native woods, and 
rough local brick with skill and charm. 
We departed uplifted, responding per- 
haps to that hope-charged air. 
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F nox Knoxville we drove to Crossville, 
Tennessee, through the Crabbe Orchard 
Mountains to the crest of the Cumber- 
lands and our first subsistence homestead. 
Little Crossville was overflowing with 
idle men. The CWA had closed down the 
day before. Until then these men had 
been employed on the homestead project 
we had come to see. As this project seems 
particularly blessed, I describe it in de- 
tail. 

Its director, who was our guide, is a 
graduate of Berea, Kentucky, for seven- 
teen years supervisor of craft activities 
there, four years in the Orient in flax 
culture, four years in Florida developing 
a large and successful small home de- 
velopment. His forthright efficiency, faith 
in the native stock he worked with and 
for, and his hearty good will seemed to 
make him a peculiarly successful choice 
for this locality. He drove us to the 
1800-foot plateau of 10,000 acres chosen 
after careful examination of available 
lands as best suited to the project. It is 
a cut-over area, well covered with second 
growth, costing $8.00 an acre with $4.00 
worth of lumber obtainable from each 
acre. The air is mountain air, the 
climate mild, the views wide. The acreage 
contains, beside timber for construction 
and fuel, quarries of beautiful rose- 
colored building stone, clear streams, lime- 
stone deposits useful for sweetening the 
virgin soil, and a generous deposit of soft 
coal. Electricity is to be supplied at low 
rates by the TVA. 

This Cumberland project is to provide 
two hundred homesteads for stranded 
lumber workers, coal miners, and sub- 
marginal farmers now on relief. A trained 
psychologist, whom we met, had been 
busy with twelve trained assistants for 
some time, interviewing in their homes 
the hundreds of applicants for home- 
steads. Forty families had already been 


selected, forty more were up for approval 
before the director and his committee that 
afternoon. Many of the future occupants 
were already at work on the homesteads, 
We met them, young, vigorous, intelli- 
gent-looking men working with intense 
seriousness. Their sheep and hogs were 
roaming in the woodland. 


Tue director of the project and his 
CWA workers had entered this un- 
touched wilderness in January. Arrived 
with tractor, small itinerant saw-mill and 
a well-designed plat for the location of 
the two- to twenty-acre farms, they had 
already graded miles of roadway, uproot- 
ed and removed a huge acreage of timber, 
tilled and limed the dark soil, and cut 
large stocks of building lumber and split 
oak shingles. Under supervision of an 
agricultural expert, a half acre of profes- 
sionally perfect seed-beds were green 
with baby cabbage and tomatoes; under 
the eye of a poultry expert, model and 
movable brooder houses had been built 
and were waiting for the 6,000 baby 
chicks destined to supply the first hen 
crop for the homesteaders. A barn anda 
garage were up, the builders using them 
for bunk-houses. And two well-designed 
five-room dwellings of peach-blow build- 
ing stone were rising rapidly, in friendly 
rivalry, under the hands of future home- 
steaders. The sawmill was humming, the 
well-borer was at work. All seemed well 
with the world. 

However, even if the CWA labor, sud- 
denly cut off, is replaced and the director 
is allowed without undue interference to 
complete his design, difficult problems 
loom. Each homestead is expected to 
cost about $2,400 and to be purchased on 
twenty-year terms by the occupant, his la- 
bor perhaps to be accepted as cash. Alas, 
although $300 worth of hardware is the 
only store product needed for each house 
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DREAM AND REALITY 


and barn, it is difficult to construct a five- 
room house within this price limit, and the 
homesteaders are family men. A three- 
room house will not house them. “More 
money needed,” the cry we were to hear 
so often later, was murmured even here. 
Also, since the Crossville project is far 
from any industrial center, the source of 
the “cash crop” is a vital and undecided 
factor. Without cash incomes no subsis- 
tence homestead project can be success- 
ful; for this is to be subsistence home- 
steading, not subsistence farming. Either 
private industries must be brought to the 
community to provide wage-paying labor 
or the homesteaders must develop such 
industries among themselves. 


Two other features of Cumberland 
Homesteads, Inc., disturbed us. Appar- 
ently the architects of the proposed dwell- 
ings knew nothing of, or had not profited 
by, the careful federal planning of the 
not-distant TVA city of Norris. Their 
houses were essentially old-fashioned, 
from the home economics point of view. 
In spite of cheap electricity, the woman 
who takes over a Cumberland homestead 
will not vary greatly in her household 
round from her great-grandmothers. The 
architects have even picturesquely pro- 
vided a huge iron kettle hung on a crane 
outside the kitchen door for the boiling 
of clothes and preserves. Even more than 
Norris, this project was a man-made 
dream, albeit a vigorous and vital one. 
The three Subsistence Homestead proj- 
ects we investigated in Texas are de- 
signed for an entirely different function 
from that of the lyrical Cumberland high- 
lands and are still very much in embryo. 
Nevertheless, they interested us immense- 
ly, gave a salutary chill to our first fine 
tapture, and suggested that in federal 
Projects local problems mutiply in direct 
ratio to their distance from Washington. 
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Orr impressions, necessarily surface 
ones, may have been misleading. All three 
projects, one in the northern, one in the 
central, and one in the southern part of 
the state, are for “low-income industrial 
workers,” many of whom are or have 
been on relief, “who want to achieve a 
way of life with greater opportunity for 
security,” in effect, for the white collar 
class. Indeed, we were told that many of 
the applicants were college graduates. The 
homesteads are to include two to five acres 
of land, a three- or five-room house, ga- 
rage, electricity, plumbing, farm animals, 
seeds, and plants, and are to average 
$2,500 in cost, purchasable in twenty-year 
payment with, in at least one instance, a 
substantial down payment and a guaran- 
teed cash income on the part of the appli- 
cant required. 

On all three projects the acreage has 
already been purchased, cleared and 
graded, streets laid out according to land- 
scaped plans from the central architect’s 
office in Austin, and designs for houses 
tentatively accepted. But, in each case, 
things hung fire. Gloom pervaded the 
offices of the local directors and the fu- 
ture was unplumbed. 

The reasons offered for this gloom va- 
ried somewhat in each case. CWA labor 
was being withdrawn, labor costs had 
risen since original estimates were made, 
white-collar applicants were unwilling to 
invest in three-room houses, often in any 
house at all that the Division of Subsis- 
tence Homesteads could afford to offer, 
when they could rent or buy for less more 
attractive homesteads already built and 
languishing for tenants. One project, be- 
cause of this feature, seemed to us es- 
pecially isolated from any real need of 
such form of relief. When we had asked 
in Washington why it was allocated to 
this particular city, we were told, “They 
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gave us a good line of talk.” When we 
asked the same question of a local com- 
mittee member, he said, “We gave Wash- 
ington a good line of talk.” It must have 
been a superlative line. 

At each of the Texas projects the price 
paid for acreage seemed to us high, from 
$60 to $125 an acre; the local estimates 
given Washington for construction im- 
possibly low. Also, the architects of these 
Texas houses seemed to have profited not 
at all from any of the careful federal 
studies in minimal housing made and ap- 
plied in Tennessee. As we drove from one 
flat, subdivided acreage to another, our 
bright vision of a new way of life seemed 
to fade. We found in the minds of those 
in charge no clear definition of the basic 
idea back of the Subsistence Homestead 
movement, no conception of the redistri- 
bution of the over-balance of population 
in industrial centers, the ordered read- 
justment of rural and urban development, 
a new land and population policy. More 
than once we were told, “It doesn’t look 
any different from any other real-estate 
deal to me.” It alarmed us, too, to find 
no consistent plan provided by headquar- 
ters in Washington to cover vital matters 
such as the relative cost of acreage to the 
cost of housing, provision for insurance 
of buildings both during and after con- 
struction, provision for proper guidance 
and instruction of the inevitably bewil- 
dered homesteaders after their installa- 
tion; to find no required use of modern 
psychology, indeed of anything but that 
dubious quality, “horse-sense,” in the sort- 
ing of the fit from the flood of eager ap- 
plicants for homes. 

As women, we were distressed to find 
no women, apparently, consulted or 
deeply concerned. 

There are two, possibly by this time 
three, Texas projects that we did not visit. 


Perhaps they have overcome the discour- 
aging setbacks the others momentarily 
face. Perhaps those we saw are already 
going rapidly forward again. At any rate, 
they gave us food for thought. 


On ouR return to New York City, we 
drove out to the now doomed Veterans 
Village on the river front below River- 
side Drive at 72nd Street, where from 
sixty to a hundred and fifty men have 
lived in orange-box and oil-can dwellings 
since the Bonus March of 1932. It is 
too bad that, after May 1, this extraordi- 
nary product of the depression, these sub- 
subsistence homesteads, are to be wrecked 
and their inmates scattered. They should 
be kept to show what the will to live and 
the stimulus of self-respect can accom- 
plish without funds and without hope. 
With its neat, remarkably well-built little 
houses made of God-knows-what, its line 
of gardens and hen yards, its elected 
“commander” and loyal citizenry, this 
Hard Luck City stirs both pride and tears. 
Like Dante, Virginia, it makes an excel- 
lent starting point or period for the in- 
vestigation of any aspect of the New Deal. 

I hope very much that any A.A.U.W. 
member who reads this fragmentary sum- 
mary and is interested, will write to Mr. 
C. M. Wilson, director of the Division of 
Subsistence Homesteads, Department of 
the Interior, Washington, for the location 
of the homestead projects in or near her 
state, and will make it her tax-paying 
privilege and pleasure to visit them often 
and keep a vigilant eye upon them. For 
each project might be made a well-nigh 
perfect thing—a model in modern hous- 
ing, a paragon of co-ordinated juvenile 
and adult education, a successful expert! 
ment in wholesome and creative living. All 
this the Subsistence Homesteads may be- 
come—but only if we insist. 
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Youth Against 
the Frontiers 


OR years we have been talking about 
Fine next generation.” 

Today that “next” generation’s arrival 
is no longer a future event. That “next” 
generation has already arrived. It is here. 

Born in the second decade of this cen- 
tury, this generation includes those whom 
teachers call “pupils” and to whom par- 
ents refer as “sons and daughters.” They 
have been thought of in terms of prepara- 
tion and training, of protection and care. 

Today this generation is wondering 
how to get this week’s meals and this 
year’s schooling. Their days of prepara- 
tion for “the busy round of life” have 
merged into days of anxiety about liveli- 
hood itself. 

This generation was to have faced the 
glorious opportunities of life. Actually, 
they are the inheritors of a wrecked 
world. And today their elders are about 
to take away their last and most inalien- 
able opportunity—the right to be alive. 
For there looms before them one ques- 
tion, rising superior to all others of jobs 
and income. It is the question : “Will there 
be a great war that we’ll have to fight, 
followed by a catastrophe that our surviv- 
ors will have to endure?” 

For this trapped generation, such a 
question is not an academic one. It in- 
volves all that they hold dear. It must be 
faced, and they have begun to believe that 
they can trust only themselves to face it 
with grim courage. 

When the World Disarmament Con- 
ference opened in February of 1932, a 
Yale senior, James Frederick Green, ad- 
dressed the great body of delegates. Slim 


The Next Generation Is 
Pioneering for Peace 


By PAUL HARRIS, JR. 


and quiet he stood before them as the em- 
bodiment of the voice of their inarticulate 
youth. 


They expected to hear a flaming youth. 
They listened in wonder to such words as 
these: 


After contemplating the events preceding 
the catastrophe of 1914 we remain uncon- 
vinced as to the wisdom of our predecessors. 
.. . We respect the noble war dead, but we 
question the judgment of those responsible 
for their death. 

Organized slaughter, we realize, does not 
settle a dispute; it merely silences an argu- 
ment.... 

The other speakers have much at stake; 
we have even more, for we are literally 
fighting for our lives. I stand before you as 
an attorney for the defense, pleading for a 
reprieve. It is my generation which will be 
called upon to surrender all we consider 
worth while in life in order to become tar- 
gets for machine-gun bullets and victims for 
the latest poisonous gas. It is the young men 
and women of my age who will be com- 
manded to commit suicide. It is my genera- 
tion which will be requested to destroy the 
best of human culture, perhaps civilization 
itself, for causes which future historians will 
discover to be erroneous, if not utterly stu- 
pid or actually vicious. We have thus lost 
interest in being prepared for cannon fodder. 

In a sense, I am presenting an ultimatum, 
rather than a petition. For behind your de- 
liberations stands staring down at us the 
specter of Death. We desire to live and to 
live at peace. We desire to construct a world 
society providing freedom, equal oppor- 
tunity, and a sense of security. We desire 
to make possible for every human being full 
development of personality in terms of the 
highest human and spiritual values we know. 


For two years that conference of older 
men, soon to be “the last generation,” has 
dragged along. In these two years, two 
of the Great Powers have left the League 
and have added to world tensions. Arma- 
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ments have not been reduced. Dictator- 
ships have increased. And still the old 
men play the game of diplomacy, with 
young men as the potential battalions to 
back up their moves. 


Tue “next” generation looks on in 
astonishment and with a growing fear. 
They see that something must be done 
and that practically nothing is being done. 
And they turn to their advisers with a 
question: “What can be done? And what 
can we do?” 

And what answers do they get? One 
group says, “Education ... is the key to 
the problem of international understand- 
ing.” And the young people reply, “How 
will education of us hold off the next war 
that is being planned for us by those edu- 
cated years ago? We haven’t time to let 
education do its work.” 

A voice says, “We do not have to worry 
about how we are to teach it (interna- 
tional understanding) . . . the next gen- 
eration .. . will be born with international 
understanding.” Youth listening, wonders 
if there will be any next generation after 
them. It fails to see how there can be if 
war is to deny parenthood to those alive 
now. 


Some leaders urge youth to change the 
economic system and thus remove the 
causes of war. Youth says, “That might 
do it—if there were time. Do you really 
think we can change the economic system 
before another major war is upon us?” 
Such a question in today’s world can have 
but one answer. 

This generation hears, “Socialism will 
save the world. Make America socialist !” 
But youth, remembering the 1932 elec- 
tions asks, ““What chance is there to make 
America socialist before America is in- 
volved in some war?” 
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“Greed and human depravity cause 
war. Drive these out,” say others. And 
youth must say cynically, “You have not 
done that in thousands of years. How can 
we do it—in time to stop a next war?” 

Other suggestions are, “Rise up and 
change things by violence!” But youth 
says, “If violence is abhorrent among na- 
tions, and inconclusive and wasteful, how 
do we dare trust our limited wisdom to 
use it against our neighbors?” 

Then, “Refuse to fight when war 
comes!” comes from sincere haters of vio- 
lence. And youth replies, “In America 
would that stop war if it comes? How 
many of us would stick to our refusal? 
How many of us would be helped by that? 
We want to prevent war, not to accept it 
as inevitable.” 


Tuese questions and answers were be- 
ing heard in every corner of the country 
in the spring of 1932. When the young 
people in this college or that church group 
actually awoke to the perils of the world 
situation they turned avidly to ask, “How 
can war be prevented? And what can we 
do?” 

That was the year of a presidential 
election. Two nominating conventions 
were to be held in Chicago. It was natural 
that the minds of Americans should turn 
to political subjects. And then it dawned 
upon some of the young people and lead- 
ers that political action was the logical 
way to approach the prevention of war. 

Delegations of young voters and near- 
voters joined their efforts to those of the 
peace workers already trying to get peace 
planks into Democratic and Republican 
national platforms. Their failure there 
showed them the unreality of many of the 
proposals for getting peace. They came 
away determined to find out how to make 
politicians peace-minded. 
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T rere idea was this: 532 people deter- 
mine the measures that make war more 
probable or peace more attainable. These 
are the Congressmen, the Senators, and 
the President. They can strengthen war or 
strengthen peace. Everyone else has to 
work through them. They work directly. 
But these determiners of policy hold 
office because we put them there. We do 
this through party machines which begin 
in the precincts of our own communities. 
“How,” they asked, “can we learn a 
technique of influencing the machines? 
How could we begin in the precincts and 
roll up a national peace movement ?” 
They aided in the creation of a bureau 
to advise them. Typical of youth, they 
chose a name that stimulated their im- 
aginations with its possibilities. They 
called it the Youth Movement for World 
Recovery. “For,” they said, “peace is 
more than a stopping of fights. It must 
build a recovered and improved world.” 
The National Council for Prevention 
of War sponsored the efforts and allo- 
cated a staff member with an associate to 
work with these young people. Contacts 
were set up with colleges, churches, farm 
groups, and others. 


A NEW kind of literature for the Peace 


Movement began to appear. It was 
sprightly without being offensive. It spe- 
cialized in condensed information and in 
definite projects that would show the 
young citizens how to learn political rules 
and formulae, and how to use them for 
peace. 

The director of the office traveled ex- 
tensively. Students arranged to pay his 
traveling and entertainment expenses. He 
asked them questions and answered 
theirs. Peace Action Groups grew up and 
a Plan of Realistic Action developed. 

No group has utilized all the sugges- 
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tions of the Plan for Peace Action 
Groups. But three cases indicate the be- 
ginnings of a new technique of citizen- 
ship. 

We cite the experience of Jeanne of 
Ohio, Paul of Kansas, and Wilbur of 
New York State. 


“‘L axe the case of Jeanne of Ohio: 

In the summer of 1932 Jeanne was en- 
tering her junior year of college. She saw 
that the prevention of war was imperative 
if her own life and future were to have 
a reasonable chance of security. She also 
saw that the peace work going on today 
had to be speeded up and made more real- 
istic. 

During the summer she dropped in to 
see people in her home city who were in 
political life. She asked for their positions 
on war and peace. If she could not answer 
their questions in reply, she looked up the 
answers and thus educated herself. 

Entering her junior year in college that 
fall, she did not try to convert the whole 
school. She found one girl of intelligence 
and talked with her. This girl began to 
see the light. Then she and Jeanne talked 
to a third girl. Soon several of them were 
having little meetings considering the 
problems involved in peace and youth ac- 
tion for it. Ballyhoo was cut out. The 
meetings were not advertised, but stu- 
dents began to ask for permission to at- 
tend them. A committee of between thirty 
and forty was built up. 

They decided that at that time the most 
useful thing they could do on their cam- 
pus was to have an International Rela- 
tions Week. This was set up in great 
style, with world problems described in 
classes and to the school assembly. They 
had an international relations dinner. In 
former years this had not been well at- 
tended. This year 125 people came, and 
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all who wished to come could not be ac- 
commodated. 


S icNrFIcanty, Jeanne and her commit- 
tee invited the Congressman and his wife 
to come. They also invited local county 
chairmen of political parties. 

These people did not attend, but Jeanne 
and her committee were ready for that 
contingency. They had excellent stories of 
the meetings printed in the newspaper and 
sent clippings to the specially notified but 
non-attending guests. They expressed re- 
gret that they had not come, and they 
made a point of telling the Congressman 
that his local party men had not attended. 
The students said they were very sorry 
these gentlemen had not come because 
these students would soon be voters and 
they wished to gauge the attitudes of the 
people who would invite their political 
loyalty. 

These students continued to reflect on 
the problems of peace. They saw that 
peace is a citizenship problem more than 
it is a good cause. They felt that a “tech- 
nique of citizenship conduct” ought to be 
learned which would apply to local prob- 
lems as well as to world issues. 

Accordingly, they interested them- 
selves in the matter of the election of a 
student president. They found that a 
party machine was running their campus 
elections. They felt that it had too much 
control of their campus, and they began to 
use political methods in meeting this citi- 
zenship problem. 

Accordingly, they interviewed each 
candidate for student president; they se- 
cured replies to eleven questions. They 
drew up a handbill or flyer and printed 
these questions and answers from the two 
candidates in parallel columns for pur- 
poses of camparison. Beneath each candi- 
date’s answers they gave his own school 


record. At the top of the page they printed 
in great letters, “Does what he says agree 
with what he does?” 

Their committees distributed these and 
talked about them through the dormitory 
rooms and to all the students. As a result 
the party machine was broken, and a most 
intelligent student was made president of 
the student body. 

Growing out of this experience, Jeanne 
has organized a clearing-house for some 
twenty-five colleges in her area. This 
clearing-house will give the point of view 
of “peace as a citizenship problem” and it 
will show realistic methods of affecting 
local and national attitudes on specific 
war-peace policies. At the same time, it 
will train them in a technique of demo- 
cratic citizenship to be applied to any 
problem of their own communities. 


Taxe the case of Paul of Kansas: 

In the summer of 1933 Paul was enter- 
ing his sophomore year in a small Kansas 
college. He saw that the best thing he 
could do for peace would be to help 
broaden the base of the movement by 
getting together all the people who were 
already interested in peace but did not 
know one another. He also saw that once 
the base was broadened, work should be 
undertaken which would focus peace in- 
terests on political leaders. 

Entirely unaided, he visited every 
preacher in his town and arranged for a 
union church meeting one Sunday eve- 
ning to hear a speaker on political action 
for peace. At the close of this meeting an 
after-meeting of something like a hundred 
citizens was held. 

This after-meeting was told how to or- 
ganize to “broaden the base for peace and 
focus the work for peace.” They were 
urged not to organize then but to cool off 
for forty-eight hours and then see if they 
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wanted to organize. They followed this 
advice and when they had met again they 
did organize a committee on peace ac- 
tion to cover their entire county. 

They have secured the names of politi- 
cal leaders in their precincts, wards, and 
county. They have prepared a handbill or 
flyer for personal distribution in the 
homes. They are getting together all those 
who are interested in getting “peace by 
the means of peace instead of by the means 
of war.” They are sending teams of 
speakers of their own fellow-citizens into 
the churches and before other groups 
near and far. 

They have touched their library and 
their schools. They are showing that 
peace is an essential atmosphere for the 
success of any cause and that peace is a 
citizenship problem. 

Meanwhile Paul, without money, is co- 
operating in state-wide student organiza- 
tion for Kansas. He is hitch-hiking and 
carrying on a vigorous campaign at the 
same time that he keeps up his scholastic 
studies. 


Anorner case is that of Wilbur of 
New York State: 

After hearing an address on the need 
of stronger peace work, Wilbur and some 
of his young friends formed a Peace Ac- 
tion Committee for this county. Shortly 
afterwards Wilbur was a delegate to a 
convention of young farmers held at Cor- 
nell. 

He told them of his interest and of the 
way to get ahead faster with peace. He 
proposed a telegram from the body to 
President Roosevelt, encouraging the 
President in every courageous move for 
“peace by the means of peace.” The tele- 
gram was applauded and sent. 

Wilbur returned to his home and found 
himself in demand as a speaker to young 
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people’s groups. He prepared seven strik- 
ing posters which he showed when he 
spoke. He wrote a stirring letter to his 
newspaper and got it printed. 

His committee joined him in planning 
to touch every town in their county, find- 
ing those already interested in peace. 
They planned contacts between them and 
their political leaders, local and national, 
and arranged to get them to work to bring 
national policies into line with the estab- 
lishing of peace instead of the increasing 
of war readiness. 


By MID-WINTER Of 1933-34 nearly thirty 
known groups were employing similar 
tactics. They are almost entirely the work 
of young voters and near-voters. Their 
“case experiences” form the journal of 
early stages in what may mean the be- 
ginning of a real American youth move- 
ment. 

These groups have not been asked to 
join any organization. They are entirely 
autonomous. They may call themselves 
what they will. They may be branches of 
any organization or be entirely separate. 
Their distinguishing feature is their unit- 
ing in acceptance of the necessity of real- 
istic work for peace, and their choosing of 
a particular technique to realize their 
ideals. 

Study of world problems and of facts 
is encouraged. But study as a be-all and 
end-all is decried. “Know your facts,” 
say the leaders. “But don’t wait to become 
scholars. Use the knowledge you have as a 
basis for action. Know—and act!” 

Many organizations in America invite 
the loyalty of youth. Their interests and 
emphases vary and some of them are par- 
ticularly challenging to those young 
people who have enough intelligence to be 
aware of the conditions of their world. 

But no one organization has as yet 
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commanded a general response of young 
Americans between the ages of eighteen 
and thirty. Yet one interest is noticeably 
on the increase throughout the colleges 
and the churches and the other groups of 
youth. This is the interest in world affairs 
and the desire to be free of the threat of 
another great war. In this interest lies the 
best possibility of uniting American 
youth. 

They are beginning to visualize the war 
menace. The next step will be to drama- 
tize it. Youth will do that. Its drama may 
be colorful and romantic. Or it may take 
more typically American forms of 
“getting a job done,” of pioneering 
against great odds for great gains. 


Potrricar action offers a vast realm for 
the talents of young people. Political ac- 
tion to prevent a next war and to weaken 
the probability of all wars presents outlets 
especially suited to the ideals of American 
youth. Pageantry, parades, exhibitions, 
delegations of speakers, great meetings, 
can be part and parcel of the programs. 

The possibilities for cooperation among 
groups, formerly quite diverse, are enor- 
mous. For instance, the struggle to con- 
trol the profits of munition makers can 
unite those who oppose the general profit- 
making system and those who see the 
evils of this one industry. Political action 
on this one issue will unite, where mere 
discussion or study of “the economic basis 
for war” would get nothing done soon 
enough to count. 

Political action lends itself to the sim- 
plication of issues. At any given time 
there are numbers of projects for em- 
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phasis, but all of them can be combined 
under the general heading, “establish- 
ing peace by the means of peace instead 
of by the means of war.” On such a 
foundation the many Americans who 
want peace but have been inactive for lack 
of a definite way to work can act together, 


Ti young people who work with the 
Youth Movement for World Recovery 
stress one important point. Not one 
theory, not one issue, nor one specific job, 
Rather they point to one direction in 
which all peace action must travel. They 
say, “Some things are better to do than 
others, being more timely and more real- 
istic. But the big thing is to learn some 
facts, do one thing giving it a daily em- 
phasis—and by all means, focus every- 
thing you do on national political leaders 
through a sensible plan of action!” 

To see the significance of an American 
youth movement against war, it should be 
viewed in the light of America’s impor- 
tance in world affairs. Such a movement, 
that employs realistic and intelligent po- 
litical strategy, is more than significant. 
When it really influences our national 
policies a new international day will 
dawn. 

And this is not all. When such a move- 
ment functions within the framework and 
mood of democracy, of American democ- 
racy in particular, it identifies the ideas of 
peace with the ideals of democracy. It 
bulwarks the non-violent methods of a 
freedom-loving people. Than this there 
can be nothing more urgent for the entire 
world in this second quarter of the twen- 
tieth century. 





The New General 
College 


HE University of Minnesota estab- 

lished in 1932-33 a new unit coor- 
dinate with the standard colleges, now 
known as the General College of the uni- 
versity. 

The General College is something new 
in American college and university or- 
ganization. It represents the extension 
throughout the university of the plan of 
segregating two main types of students 
which had been in operation in the Col- 
lege of Science, Literature, and the Arts 
for four years beginning in 1928-29. 

The General College admits students on 
certification from high schools, or on ex- 
amination, on the minimum terms on 
which students are now admitted to the 
university. Other colleges in the univer- 
sity may announce additional require- 
ments for admission, as the professional 
schools have done in the past. The addi- 
tional requirements are in part specific as 
to preparation in subject matter and in 
part qualitative, based on evidences of apt- 
itude for the kind of work to be done in 
each college. For the colleges of liberal 
arts, the evidence of fitness is found for 
the present in the college aptitude ratings 
already in use, in the recommendations of 
‘he high school principal, and in the per- 
sonal information furnished by the stu- 
dent himself. 

All who meet the minimum require- 


‘From a paper, here abridged, presented at 
the Biennial Convention of the American Asso- 
ciation of University Women, May 18, 1933. 
It will be noted that some of the matters re- 
ferred to in the conclusion are not treated in the 
body of the paper, owing to the necessity for 
abridgment.—Eprtor’s Nore. 


What It May Mean for 
the Liberal Arts College 


By J. B. JOHNSTON! 


ments are formally admitted to the uni- 
versity ; those who wish may enter and re- 
main in the General College; those who 
fully satisfy the requirements of another 
college of their choice are assigned at once 
to that college; those who do not meet 
the requirements of any other college re- 
main in the General College until trans- 
ferred by regular procedure. Provision 
exists for admission to any college by ex- 
amination. 


I; Is necessary to hold clearly in mind 
the conditions in a state university under 
which the new plan is formulated. The 
student body in a state university is self- 
selected from the graduates of accredited 
secondary schools. The two types of stu- 
dents which the liberal college ought to 
distinguish for the sake of its own proper 
services to society are characterized by 
their greater or less aptitude for critical 
and independent thinking. On the one side 
are persons who have intellectual curi- 
osity, a disposition to question and to ex- 
amine critically, a desire to form their 
opinions and govern their actions in the 
light of facts, persons who have intel- 
lectual integrity and ability to think for 
themselves. On the other side are persons 
who also are eager to be informed, but 
who tend to learn what others tell them, 
who expect to be told what facts or events 
mean and what to think in relation to the 
general welfare about social, economic, 
and political policies. These people desire 
to associate themselves with persons of 
culture, to enjoy literature, music, and 
fine art, to know their way about in the 
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world of history, politics, and industry. 
They may give esthetic enjoyment to 
others through their performance in some 
field of art, but they are not investigators 
or independent thinkers. They are capable 
of increasing their intelligence and im- 
proving their understanding of human af- 
fairs through further schooling after 
graduation from secondary school. It is to 
meet the needs of this latter type that the 
General College is designed. 


Tue distinction just made regarding 
two large and of course very poorly de- 
fined categories of students should be car- 
ried through the whole field of higher 
education. With reference to the profes- 
sional schools, it is expressed by saying 
that one group of students are capable of 
mastering the scientific principles and the 
techniques necessary for the professional 
practice, and have the judgment, decision 
of character, and other traits which will 
enable them to carry the responsibilities 
of the profession ; and that another group 
are lacking in some of these aptitudes or 
traits to such an extent as to make it in- 
advisable for them to undertake the work 
of the profession. Some have aptitude for 
the basic scientific work and become tech- 
nicians or assistants in the profession. 
Others find that the studies for which 
they have aptitude are useful for some 
other vocation and that with intelligent 
planning and good advice they may go on 
to a large measure of success in some line 
other than the one of their first choice. 
The whole situation is one for careful and 
penetrating analysis of special traits and 
abilities in each individual so that he may 
find what he can do best and decide on a 
career which shall use his inborn powers 
to the greatest advantage. 

It will be understood that with regard 
to the curriculum in liberal arts or in any 


of the professional schools, no one can 
claim that a sharp and distinct separation 
of students into classes or groups is pos- 
sible. Much must be learned by experi- 
ence, considerable leeway must be allowed 
in individual cases, trial and changing of 
decisions must be expected, and the stand- 
ards applied and results arrived at must 
vary from one institution to another, 
However, we already know enough about 
differences between individuals to point 
the general course of procedure in seek- 
ing solutions for a situation in which only 
one-half of those who enter a university 
come out with any degree, in which great 
numbers are given professional degrees 
beyond those needed in the practice of 
professions, and in which great numbers 
of young people go along for a time in 
colleges under misconceptions or bad ad- 
vice only to meet discouragement and dis- 
appointment. 


Tue mingling in the same classes of per- 
sons of all degrees of aptitude has been 
the greatest handicap under which the 
college has labored. The difficulties are 
well known to every educator. If instruc- 
tion is pitched to the intelligence of the 
average, the members of one group are 
unable to keep up, while the others are 
bored with too little to do and nothing to 
challenge their thought or constructive ef- 
fort. The mere learners cannot master 
technical details, interpretations, theory; 
those capable of thinking for themselves 
find their curiosity repulsed and their 
thirst for knowledge unsatisfied. Classes 
are large, and the attempt to train even 
the best students individually or in small 
groups or to give different types of stu- 
dents different kinds of attention are de- 
feated by budgetary limitations. 

It is not expected that the two types of 
students can be wholly separated, or that 
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each individual can be accurately assigned 
to one or other group at the time of ad- 
mission. We shall not escape all the evils 
of mass education at one simple stroke. 
However, a large number who are in- 
capable of doing the kind of work for 
which the liberal college is organized can 
be distinguished at admission, with a 
small percentage of error. Both the new 
unit and the old expect to give close atten- 
tion to the claims of any student in the 
General College to be transferred to an- 
other college of his choice. On the other 
hand, the liberal college will undoubtedly 
admit some students who will prove un- 
fitted for or not interested in the kind of 
work expected of them. We shall be alert 
to discover these people as early as pos- 
sible and offer them the facilities of the 
new General College without unnecessary 
waste of their time and effort. 


Tuar the new unit would be able to of- 
fer opportunity for worth-while educa- 
tional experience was the firm belief of 
the committee of seven who studied the 
plans for eighteen months. Indeed, the 
primary object in organizing the General 
College was to offer to a large part of uni- 
versity freshmen a better educational ex- 
perience than they have found available 
in the past. It seems clear that reasonable 
success in general education will be better 
for them than failure in studies which 
prove too technical or intensive for them. 
Our experience has already shown that 
in classes made up of students of all 
grades of ability these students obtained 
strikingly higher marks in such subjects as 
modern history, descriptive economics, 
geography, and lecture courses in some 
fields of science, than they did in foreign 
languages, laboratory courses, mathema- 
tics, and courses intended definitely as in- 
troductions to intensive studies. A report 
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on this matter was made in my report to 
the President for the year 1931-32. 


A NOTHER consideration may be invoked 
to guide us in choosing the content of in- 
struction for students in the General Col- 
lege. The relative position of the General 
College students in the scale of intelli- 
gence of the whole population between 
seventeen and twenty-six years of age is 
an important consideration in planning 
their education. Using intelligence here in 
the general sense of ability to understand 
and adapt oneself to the conditions of suc- 
cess in the ordinary affairs of human life, 
including business, government and poli- 
tics, public education, sanitation, police 
control, comforts, recreation, entertain- 
ments, and the sensible use of leisure time, 
and dividing the total range of intelligence 
into a scale of one hundred divisions, those 
whom we usually consider competent and 
satisfactory college students are drawn 
from the highest 8 to 10 per cent of the 
population. The students who fall to the 
new General College stand next to these 
in the scale of intelligence. .. . The large 
majority of students who enter the Gen- 
eral College will be drawn from the Io to 
20 per cent of the population possessing 
the highest intelligence, while lower 
grades of mental competence will be de- 
creasingly represented. Except the last 
group, this body of young people, num- 
bering say 200,000 in the colleges of the 
country each year, are worthy of the best 
efforts of our educational institutions, in 
view of their potentiality for economic, 
social, and political good or ill. In serving 
the people of this nation the institutions 
of higher learning cannot overlook and 
must not neglect this important body of 
citizens. 

Aside from vocational training of va- 
rious sorts which the General College 
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may offer as it develops, it is clear that 
there is abundant material to offer to 
these relatively intelligent young people. 
They will comprise the largest body of 
intelligent and well-informed citizens, not 
teachers and not members of learned pro- 
fessions, but engaged in ordinary occu- 
pations and politics. In order that they 
may be intelligent, they will need to know 
history, politics, and economics, not as 
the student of those subjects seeks to 
know them by his meticulous probing and 
critical examination to establish with cer- 
tainty every item and detail, but as the 
man in the street needs to know the chief 
results of the scholar’s investigations, the 
interpretations of the facts and the sig- 
nificance attaching to them for the work- 
ing program of people’s lives. These 
things the intelligent citizen needs to 
know in order to decide how to vote and 
how to conduct his business. The knowl- 
edge which he needs is authoritative in- 
formation such as scholars can give him, 
not technical methods of study such as 
scholars themselves use. 


Tue results of the work of scholars in 
other fields are also of interest and value 
to these prospective intelligent citizens. 
In all the natural sciences, great ranges 
of serviceable results of investigation can 
be communicated to the students in the 
General College, together with an intel- 
ligible description of the technical proc- 
esses by which the results were discov- 
ered, criticized, and established, but with 
much attention to the significance of these 
scientific discoveries to human life. These 
students then will be able to pass on to 
the public the results and their applica- 
tions or practical values, with little or no 
explanation of the methods of discovery. 

In the field of the duties of the citizen 
and the rights and interests of the indi- 
vidual is found an opportunity for in- 


struction of immeasurable value to so- 
ciety regarding the means of dissemina- 
tion and communication of ideas, the 
newspaper, the radio, advertising, propa- 
ganda, lobbying, et cetera. The maker of 
public opinion is the ruler behind the 
throne; in a democracy he marks the bal- 
lots and makes the laws. If all college 
students learned to understand how pub- 
lic opinion is made, we should get along 
much faster in the solution of our indus- 
trial and social problems. Many socio- 
economic problems, current history and 
affairs, international relations, education 
and the progress of civilization offer ma- 
terials which should enter into the broad 
training for social intelligence which is in 
a word the objective of the General Col- 
lege. 

[ At this point the speaker read from the 
bulletin examples of courses offered in 
the General College, commented on the 
general conduct and atmosphere of the 
college, and noted announcements of the 
founding of similar units in the Universi- 
ties of Indiana, Louisville, and Southern 
California. ] 


Mansy students will still enter the lib- 
eral arts college who are unfitted to carry 
on its functions. These we shall sift out 
as rapidly as possible. Instead of allow- 
ing them two years or longer “to find 
themselves” as had been the common 
practice, we shall discover early in the 
first year those who are falling much be- 
low the required scholarship standards 
and place them in the hands of experi- 
enced probation advisers. In 1932-33 at 
the end of the first quarter, ten students 
were transferred from the General Col- 
lege to the College of Liberal Arts and 
fifty-five students were transferred from 
the latter college to the General College. 
By the end of the freshman year, the sift- 
ing-out process should be nearly or quite 
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finished. From that point on, the liberal 
college should have a body of students 
each of whom is capable of making some 
contribution to its objectives. In this 
body will be included the students who 
are preparing for the _ professional 
schools, who should be selected in the 
same careful way. 


W irs this better-selected body of stu- 
dents what can be done in the way of 
improved instruction? Above all, with 
the college relieved from a body of stu- 
dents for whom the usual college course 
is too technical and difficult, it ought to 
be possible to bring much nearer to real- 
ity than ever before the ideal of self- 
education and intellectual independence 
on the part of the student. A reexamina- 
tion of the plans of work which might be 
offered in the college under the new con- 
ditions may be worth while. 

[Here the plans mentioned above were 
outlined in some detail. ] 

In the foregoing pages, I have tried to 
set out what seem to me the most im- 
portant considerations in curriculum mak- 
ing for the degree in liberal arts (A.B.). 
The chief characteristics of these propos- 
als are: 


a. Further reduction of specific re- 
quirements to be made of all stu- 
dents, as compared with the cur- 
ricula in force in most institutions; 

b. More stress laid on the functions of 
the adviser and his responsibility as 


the representative of the faculty in 
working out a plan of study or cur- 
riculum suited to the interests and 
needs of each individual student ; 

c. Introduction of independent study 
in the freshman year and its pro- 
gressive expansion up to gradua- 
tion; 

d. A plan for encouraging the student 
to acquaint himself with what is go- 
ing on in the world and to form 
useful habits of reading in the field 
of contemporary affairs; 

e. A system of comprehensive examin- 
ations as described. 


I; sucH plans as these can be carried 
out, they should result in the develop- 
ment in our graduates of a finer and 
stronger intellectual equipment and a 
social responsibility more responsive to 
the needs of the time. 

In these ways the University of Minne- 
sota is striving to make provision for a 
wider and more effective social intelli- 
gence, for vocational preparation for 
larger numbers of the young people of 
the state, for a higher order of intellectual 
development for the more gifted among 
its students, and for all a fuller and more 
sympathetic consideration of individual 
interests and aptitudes and more adequate 
adjustment of types of instruction to the 
needs of individuals and to the require- 
ments of the functions in society which 
they will perform. 





The Library and 
the Good Life 


HESE are days when new concepts, 
, eo perceptions and new meanings 
have been given to life and the symbols of 
life, a change as discernible in the shift 
of word uses and meanings as in less 
subtle mediums and elements. 

For instance, never before have “es- 
cape” and “release” and “relief” been 
used in the present sense, which places 
them among the symbols of contemporary 
social needs. “Challenge” looks at us 
with daring from social questions that 
never knew this word before. Similarly, 
“human sympathy” has come to mean 
something broader, deeper, higher than 
it meant even a short decade ago when 
there was comparative plenty and pro- 
portionate ease of body and mind. 

These two words, taken in their col- 
lective sense, are universal, demanding, 
even “challenging” in this period when 
social agencies, including the library, the 
church, and the school, face an uncharted 
situation which calls for increased en- 
deavor to aid individuals and communi- 
ties in their pursuit of “the good life.” 

“Human sympathy is the greatest gift 
a library can possibly give people,” in the 
opinion of Gratia A. Countryman, presi- 
dent of the American Library Association 
and chief of the Minneapolis Public 
Library, an institution about which cen- 
ter the reading activities of more than 
two hundred thousand people enrolled 
there as borrowers. This calm, tried wom- 
an has arrived at this truth as the first 
fundamental of library service through 
more than forty years of intimate con- 


One City’s ‘‘Most Human 
Institution’’ Faces the 
Demands of Today 


cern for people who come to her library 
for direction, aid, and books. 

The interpretation of this axiom in the 
Minneapolis library is as broad, as kind- 
ly, as lacking in sophistication and smug- 
ness as is the library system, which in- 
cludes in its territory of service all sec- 
tions of the city; its factories, its hospi- 
tals, its schools, its social centers, its 
down-town rooming houses, and_ the 
offices of its business men. The interpre- 
tation is based upon careful study of in- 
dividual needs, upon vision which sees 
beyond undisciplined adolescence into 
maturity, upon understanding which 
senses desperate material needs. 


By BESS M. WILSON 


Even a most casual user of library 
facilities recognizes a public library as an 
information supply house, a book dis- 
pensary, a place for study and entertain- 
ment. But it is no mere happenstance 
when these same users become aware of 
the institution as an important contribut- 
ing factor to the good of both the present 
and the future, when they feel that here 
is “the city’s most human institution,” as 
one resident of Minneapolis termed his 
library. That awareness is the result of 
an evolution planned and forwarded by 
minds in control, and many and varied 
are proofs that it is in such institutions 
that human needs are met in a direct 
human way. 

It was one Saturday night that brought 
to the library in Minneapolis a woman 
who had done twelve family washings 
in six days. Tired, slatternly, bored, she 
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approached the desk. “I want a book that 
will make me forget all about myself,” 
she said to the attendant. “Please give 
me a story about something different— 
maybe about kings and queens.” 

No one will question that there are two 
ways of meeting such a request. The 
borrower may be gently but firmly urged 
toward the shelf where stand books 
designed to “improve the mind.” Or she 
may be given the “kings and queens” 
belonging to a world of romance and 
loveliness where there are neither wash- 
ings nor cares—where she will find only 
chivalry, beauty, and homage. 

Because this attendant was a member 
of a staff trained by an understander of 
folk, she knew that here was a need for 
entertainment rather than for education, 
for forgetfulness rather than acute 
mental processes. She produced forth- 
with the kings and queens with which the 
doer of washings would live intimately 
during her few short hours of Sunday 
leisure. 


Acar there came a young girl, wistful, 
frightened. “I have never read a book,” 
she told the attendant. “But now I have 
no job and I’m so worried. I must do 
something to take my mind off my 
troubles.” Carefully, thoughtfully, she 
was questioned as to the sort of thing 
she liked, and finally Freckles was de- 
termined upon as the book best suited to 
her needs. 

In two days she was back. “I read it 
all through,” she said with a smile. “It 
was so good I hated to finish it. I don’t 
suppose we can ever find another book as 
good as that, do you?” 

Here was not only human need but 
librarian opportunity, and the little in- 
cident ended by the girl’s being led 
through well-written short stories and by 


slow degrees into the better fiction. There 
came a day when she was introduced to 
a book of travel. Then her aroused inter- 
est became so keen that maps and a globe 
were required to help her in her first 
geographical ventures. Truly enough her 
reading was no direct aid in finding a 
job. But who shall say that the easing of 
a troubled mind was not an equal need? 


I; Is to meet such needs that the read- 
ers’ advisory service has been inaugurated 
in the Minneapolis library as it has in 
many others. Here a trained staff stands 
ready to investigate individual or group 
needs, map courses, suggest and supply 
material, and otherwise direct the build- 
ing of constructive study habits on foun- 
dations sometimes woefully inadequate. 
Courses needed may run all the way from 
one for the girl who had never read a 
book, through the study clubs every city 
has, to something for the college graduate 
who feels the urge to enter new fields 
of study. 

Down in the Seven Corners district of 
Minneapolis stands a branch library 
which is the social center of a somewhat 
sordid community comprised of cheap 
rooming houses and poor homes. To this 
center come daily men and women who, 
jobless and with little money, spend their 
days in bleak one-room apartments, or 
equally bleak homes from which there is 
little opportunity for even temporary 
escape. 

“We have found these people do not 
come only because the library affords an 
opportunity to read,” said the librarian 
in charge. “They come because they want 
human companionship, want to talk a 
little and to listen. Sometimes it becomes 
our very apparent duty to sit down for 
a short chat with some extremely lonely 
and shy person, or to encourage a little 
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mild visiting between two seated where 
they will not disturb others. Training in 
giving aid to this sort of ‘social adjust- 
ment’ is no part of an accredited course 
in library training, of course. But we 
have found ourselves facing the need to 
do more and more of it as the continued 
economic depression brings this human 
need crowding in upon us. Necessity has 
made us accept this as one more duty.” 


Ewwence of such need of social con- 
tact gives the thoughtful pause, to won- 
der why some unwise municipal govern- 
ments deem it good financial policy to 
keep tightly closed, for so great a propor- 
tion of the time, the schools and libraries 
where it might so well be given. In some 
cities where library appropriations, in 
spite of greater need, are still below 
normal, during the long evenings these 
public institutions are shut, while the 
cheap movies houses, the poolrooms 
and the “bars” of one sort and another 
are widely, brilliantly open. Opportunities 
to travel toward “the good life” are thus 
greatly decreased at a time when an en- 
forced leisure urges upon men and wom- 
en the call for innocent recreation and 
entertainment and for possible study 
which might well mean more valuable 
citizens of the future. 

“How can you help your people, hamp- 
ered as they are, towards that self-ex- 
pression each of us must have if life is 
to be endurable?” we asked the Seven 
Corners librarian. Immediately came her 
reply, showing that to her the question 
was neither new nor unconsidered. 

“Frequently we do it by giving them 
the book with which they will agree,” she 
said. “It is a great satisfaction when a 
reader can say to himself, ‘I have always 
thought that.’ It pives him something of 
the thrill of creation. In many instances 


this recognition of accord with the author 
is as near self-expression as people can 
ever approach. It is not to be lightly 
valued as an element in the uplift of the 
spirit, the tightening of morale.” 


Wise selection of the books put on 
open shelves was also revealed as an im- 
portant item in the list of aids a library 
has to give to those seeking betterment 
and self-determination through reading. 
“Curbing inclinations and trends by for- 
bidding distribution of books is seldom 
wise,” said the librarian in this same 
branch. “In my opinion it is much wiser 
to avoid putting questionable books on 
the shelf at all than to say in effect, ‘Here 
they are. But you are not to read them 
because we think they will not help you 
to get a sane view.’ Rather it is better 
to buy the sane, wise presentations of 
both sides of a question and avoid that 
which is too modern, too sophisticated, or 
too inflammatory. In these days of re- 
duced purchasing budgets much selection 
is necessary, and this elimination offers 
one solution of the problem of what to 
offer a comparatively untrained mind. It 
may mean discommoding or disappoint- 
ing a small percentage of readers who 
could take ‘strong meat’ and profit by it. 
Better that than to have the untrue or 
the too sensational offered to undiscrimi- 
nating minds. And to have books on the 
shelves of a small library and then for- 
bid their general circulation does not aid 
in building a right relationship between 
the library and its patrons.” 

It is not unusual for members of a 
busy library staff to be called upon to 
help an Americanization student get his 
lesson, to be requested to aid in writing 
an important letter or to help solve en- 
tanglements which are more or less in- 
volved legally. To them also come moth- 
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ers who find their children are becoming 
physical, educational, or moral problems. 
To each seeker the librarian must give 
direct help if she can, must bring comfort 
and encouragement always, and never 
cease her interest until the need is met, 
the problem solved. These people trust 
her; she is their mentor, their friend and 
adviser. She must fail them neither in 
sympathetic understanding nor in prac- 
tical help. 


I; Is no unusual thing for a successful 
man or woman to come to a librarian and 
say, “Well, I got my start here because 
you were patient and understanding and 
helpful”—sure proof that the library has 
a right to claim for itself a place as one 
of the agencies for the promotion of “the 
good life.” Contact with the youth of a 
community while it is going through the 
“gang” period is not always pleasant. But 
that contact can be made a valuable asset 
in the library’s aim toward social and 
ethical teachings. 

One librarian, again in a small branch, 
surrounded by a turbulent citizenry of 
conflicting races among whom poverty 
is the only thing held in common, told 
that she often met material needs as a 
means of approach to problems more 
aligned with library work. 

“I have a friend who knits mittens 
all year long and gives them to me to 
distribute. Many a youngster becomes 
more tractable, more willing to feel him- 
self responsible for making a library 
serene instead of rowdy, when once his 
hands have been warmed by a pair of 
these gay mittens. 

“I ask for cast-off clothes from my 
friends and give them out, frequently 
using the nearby school as a distributing 
medium. ‘The good life’ can be ap- 
proached more gallantly if a child is well 
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dressed and comfortable. This is not my 
discovery. It is a fact long known to all 
observant people and I assure you it has 
solved some real problems for me. The 
neatly dressed boy or girl, feeling him- 
self socially equal to others coming to 
the library, is easily approached when it 
becomes necessary to make individuals 
recognize responsibility for the library’s 
well-being.” 

Friendliness plus firmness solve the 
majority of the disciplinary problems, it 
has been found by librarians consistently 
practicing them. The child loses the sensa- 
tion of discipline he has in the school, 
where his attendance is compulsory, when 
he comes into a library staffed by 
librarians trained under what may well 
be called the Minneapolis system of un- 
derstanding friendliness. 


W urrever in this system the visitor 
may go, he senses that atmosphere and 
attitude are those of an orderly home 
where each member may have all the per- 
sonal freedom compatible with the well- 
being of all. Sympathy must be uncolored 
by sentimentality if it is to be valuable 
and wholesome; friendliness must go 
hand in hand with a definite firmness if 
it is to be lasting and effective. It is quite 
as necessary, experience has taught, that 
library users find these qualities when 
they come in contact with staff members, 
as it is that there shall be exhibited a 
high intelligence, an understanding of 
mental requirements, and an ability to 
teach the use of the reference library. 
There is still a semblance of shocked 
surprise in Miss Countryman’s voice 
when she relates an incident which hap- 
pened many years ago when a highly 
trained member of her staff proffered his 
resignation. He was, he said, going to an- 
other city, because he had “small patience 
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with the missionary attitude” which he 
felt dominated the Minneapolis library 
under Miss Countryman’s administration. 

“That was,” she says, “the first intima- 
tion I had that I had such a feeling or 
such an attitude. When I became con- 
scious of it through his statement, I let 
it expand, believing that knowledge is the 
right of every person, and that, if a 
librarian is to fulfill her function in aid- 
ing people to obtain knowledge, a very 
important part of her work is the cultiva- 
tion in herself of instincts toward under- 
standing human needs and tastes. We 
have to have this first, before we can hope 
to help them toward learning or enter- 
tainment or forgetfulness or whatever it 
is they may be seeking in books. The 
academic viewpoint and academic train- 
ing are not sufficient. There must be a 
genuine culture of soul as well as of mind 
among the possessions of the able and 
finished librarian.” 

And so the missionary attitude has 
crept into all sections of the city and well 
out into the country around Minneapolis, 
since Hennepin County’s library service 
under Miss Countryman’s guidance has 
one hundred and twenty-two distribu- 
tion points with a truck making approxi- 
mately three hundred calls each month. 
In the city itself there are a main library, 
twenty-two regular branches, sixteen 
school branches, smaller collections in 
fifty elementary school buildings, service 
in every hospital in the city, and in fifty 
factories where library service was put 


years ago at the request of one of the 
city’s policewomen. 

“When people want books they should 
be able to get them,” says Miss Country- 
man. She said it for the first time years 
ago when she literally tramped about 
Minneapolis studying reading needs of 
each of the little outlying districts. 

She said it again and often- when she 
went before three successive legislative 
sessions in an effort to establish a state 
library commission, one of the first in the 
United States. She established it finally 
and it remains one of the everlasting sym- 
bols of the spirit of library work done 
with missionary zeal. 

She has said it over and often to her- 
self and staff during these past months 
when hours and staff have been curtailed, 
when money for new books has not been 
available, when she has appeared re- 
peatedly before a city council which fails 
to comprehend that man cannot live by 
bread alone. 

Though the city council in Minneapolis 
or elsewhere may fail in this comprehen- 
sion, the thoughtful librarian never does. 
Miss Countryman’s belief that “Knowl- 
edge is the right of every person” is uni- 
versal among librarians—is regarded as 
the chief tenet of their creed, something 
never to be obscured by material aspects. 
Rather, every aid is employed to bring 
people from all walks of life to frequent, 
friendly, unhampered use of these uni- 
versities with the wide-flung doors, the 
public libraries. 





Children 
at the Movies 


IVE years ago a group of parents 

met in a western city and decided 
to undertake, in a very preliminary way, 
a social investigation of motion pictures. 
They brought to me this problem: “We 
wish to study the movies as a factor in the 
lives of our children. How shall we begin, 
and what shall we attempt to do?” I sug- 
gested that their first aim should be to 
obtain facts concerning the motion-pic- 
ture habits of children. When do they go 
to pictures, how often, and with whom? 
We had statistics of school enrollment, 
but practically no direct information con- 
cerning the hours children spend at pic- 
tures. 

The procedure agreed upon called for 
the selection of a representative film 
exhibited at a representative theatre; a 
count was to be made of all the children 
attending it during the week. Through 
arrangement with the local authorities, a 
car was parked continuously in front of 
the theater, near enough to permit scru- 
tiny of all individuals passing the box 
office. Each person entering the theater 
was checked on a tabulating apparatus 
which made possible a classification of the 
total attendance in terms of sex, and in 
terms of six age groups. The age groups 
(5 to 10, 10 to 15, 15 to 20, 20 to 35, 
35 to 50, and over 50) covered sufficiently 
wide intervals so that the task of classi- 
fication gave little difficulty. The estima- 
tion of age of course involves error in 
individual cases; this, however, is likely 
to be cancelled out in mass results. 

The first picture recorded was Harold 
Lloyd’s “Speedy.” Our records, for a 
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How Motion Pictures 
Form Social Attitudes 


By HAROLD E. JONES 


week’s showing, indicated an attendance 
of fifteen thousand, approximately one- 
fifth of the total city population. Four 
thousand of these were children of school 
age, constituting nearly a third of the 
average daily school enrollment of the 
city. Twelve hundred children under the 
age of ten years attended the theater in 
one week. This should be considered in 
relation to the fact that there were five 
other well patronized theaters in the com- 
munity, as well as numerous motion-pic- 
ture houses in adjoining towns. 


Tue “age structure” of an audience 
may be a factor of some psychological im- 
portance. An adult audience will tend to 
stress and reinforce adult reactions. A 
child audience will have childish reac- 
tions, affected to a marked degree by the 
least inhibited and most excitable mem- 
bers of the group. In the early afternoon 
hours, over half of the admissions con- 
sisted of children under fifteen; this pro- 
portion dropped to 10 per cent in the 
later evening hours. However, the total 
proportion of adults in an audience is 
probably of less importance to a child 
than the character of his immediate 
neighbors; it is common, even in the eve- 
ning hours for children to attend the 
theater in the company of other children, 
who serve effectively to insulate each 
other against adult interpretations of 
what they see. 

For the total attendance, we compared 
the admissions with the proportion of 
children of the same ages in the city 
population. Children between five and ten 
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equalled their “quota” ; i.e., they occurred 
in the attendance figures in the same pro- 
portion as in the 1930 census. Above the 
age of ten, children were approximately 
70 per cent in excess of their “quota,” 
whereas adults, after early maturity, 
dropped progressively below the census 
percentages. Attendance reaches its high- 
est peak in the period of adolescence. 


Tue recording method which was 
worked out for this first picture was ap- 
plied to other pictures at the same and 
at other theaters, and was continued in 
subsequent years. It was found that a 
complete record of attendance was un- 
necessary ; a fair sample of a week’s run 
could be obtained in four hours of tabula- 
tion, provided these included both an af- 
ternoon and an evening hour, and both 
a week day and Saturday or Sunday. 
Data from these other pictures cannot 
be discussed here in detail, but it may be 
instructive to consider one comparison, 
made in 1930, between two films of wide- 
ly different character. One of these, 
“Welcome Danger,” with Harold Lloyd, 
was recommended by Parents’ Magazine 
as exceptionally suitable for children, as 
well as possessing interest for adults. The 
other, “The Big House,” with Wallace 
Beery and Chester Morris, was recom- 
mended for adults but not for children, 
in view of the stressing of “exceedingly 
tough characters .. . tense action, coarse, 
brutal dialogue and conduct, endless 
shooting.” Total attendance at these two 
pictures was substantially the same; the 
Beery picture drew approximately two 
thousand children under fifteen years of 
age, and the Lloyd picture a slightly larg- 
er number, particularly at ages below ten. 
From this and other data, however, it is 
clear that there is no very close relation- 
ship between the appropriateness of a pic- 
ture for children, and the actual attend- 
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ance records. A film described by Paer- 
ents’ Magazine as dealing with ‘three ut- 
terly disagreeable crooks . . . more gro- 
tesque and gruesome than entertaining” 
was attended by children in about the 
same proportion, relative to the total at- 
tendance, as the Lloyd pictures. 


Anoruer approach to this problem of 
moving-picture attendance is through the 
testimony of children as to the frequency 
with which they go to pictures. Among 
high-school children in New York, four- 
fifths reported to me that they attended 
the movies once a week or oftener. Near- 
ly identical results were obtained by 
Mitchell in Chicago and by Lehman and 
Witty in Kansas City. This culture pat- 
tern, which leads children to the moving- 
picture house as regularly as earlier gen- 
erations used to go to church, has main- 
tained itself remarkably, even during the 
depression. In the San Francisco Bay 
district, among comparable groups of 
school children, I found attendance 
figures in 1932 similar to those of 1928— 
in each case averaging slightly higher 
than once a week. 

Later figures may perhaps show a more 
marked effect of the depression. It is 
clear, however, that most children go to 
the movies, and that they go often. The 
average child spends from Io to I5 per 
cent as much time at a moving-picture 
house as at his school. With many chil- 
dren this rises to 30 or even 40 per cent, 
for we have to allow for the fact that 
when a child goes to a theater he is prone 
to stay as long as he can. It is by no means 
uncommon for children to remain 
through a second showing ; to combat this 
tendency, some managers find it necessary 
to clear the house after each program. 

We have considered how often the 
child goes to the movies, the company he 
goes with, and the pictures he goes to. 





CHILDREN AT THE MOVIES 


We are also concerned with the intensity 
of the impression made by pictures. In an 
article in the Educational Review a writer 
stated— 

The important intellectual effect of the 
movie consists in the utter passivity of the 
spectator. I know of no other form of enter- 
tainment in which one puts forth so little 
mental effort... . By the very nature of 
moving pictures, the spectator must remain 
in a passive, plastic state. 

Other writers have also suggested that 
attending a motion picture is merely a 
means of letting the mind lie idle. How- 
ever true this-may be for bored grown- 
ups, we may doubt if children are charac- 
teristically in a state of mental passivity 
at the movies. On the contrary, observa- 
tion of them suggests that they are wide- 
awake, keenly reactive, and charged with 
emotional excitement. A child, or an 
adult, for that matter, of course remem- 
bers best when he is interested. Emotional 
interest and memory value are very close- 
ly related; the social significance of the 
neighborhood motion-picture house lies 
not merely in the amount of time that 
children spend there, but in their very 
alert state of interest and receptivity 
when they are there. 


As A check on this point, Dr. Herbert 
Conrad and I tested approximately a 
thousand individuals on their memory for 
what they had observed, in the feature 
film of a commercial motion-picture pro- 
gram. The method was to show the pic- 
ture, and at its conclusion to distribute 
a test with a very detailed list of ques- 
tions covering the incidental as well as 
the essential portions of the moving-pic- 
ture narrative. The findings of this re- 
search, covering five different films, have 
been reported in several articles which 
need not be summarized here. An out- 
Standing result, however, was the ease 
with which most people answered these 
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tests, although when watching the movie 
they did not know that they would have to 
reply to questions about it. It was not un- 
common to find twelve- and thirteen-year- 
old children recording almost perfect 
scores. 


Tue persistence of what is learned at 
the movies is suggested by a further 
series of experiments in which a picture 
was shown, and the test delayed for a 
period of a week or more. It was found 
that after a week’s interval the memory 
score was about 8o per cent as high as it 
would have been immediately at the end 
of the picture; the loss, through forget- 
ting in a week’s period, was approximate- 
ly 20 per cent. In college classes, I 
have found that the loss through forget- 
ting (of lecture material) is on the aver- 
age over twice as great as this in the 
course of a week. We may conclude that 
moving pictures are not only keenly per- 
ceived and fixated, but the memory of 
them is exceptionally tenacious. This, 
then, helps us in the setting of our prob- 
lem. We know that children in general 
attend movies with considerable fre- 
quency and regularity. We know that 
while at the movies they are in a highly 
assimilative state of mind. 

I wish now to review three illustrative 
studies dealing with the effect of specific 
films upon international attitudes. The 
first of these, sponsored by a branch of 
the League of Nations Union, was con- 
cerned with the question of race prejudice 
among the school children in Wales. Very 
striking differences were found in the at- 
titudes of children toward different races; 
the French, for example, were preferred 
to negroes about four to one; negroes 
were preferred to Chinese about three to 
one. Willingness to approve or condemn 
a whole people occurred widely ; in a few 
cases, children averred that it was im- 
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possible to make a general statement 
about a whole people, yet even these chil- 
dren were willing to make general state- 
ments about some peoples. Race prejudice 
was as prevalent among older as among 
younger children; there was little evi- 
dence that education increased tolerance, 
although it undoubtedly tended to pro- 
vide new reasons for old prejudices. Ex- 
cuses for race prejudice were based on 
motion pictures in approximately one- 
tenth of the reported cases. In justifying 
prejudice against the Germans, frequent 
reference was made to war pictures, such 
as “The Big Parade” and “What Price 
Glory.” 


Ox A somewhat higher level of scientific 
method, Professor L. L. Thurstone of the 
University of Chicago has recently di- 
rected an experimental study of national- 
ity preferences as influenced by motion 
pictures. Employing a carefully designed 
test of attitudes, he found that among 
high-school children in an Illinois town 
the average preference score for the Eng- 
lish was 19 (on a scale of 20) ; for Ger- 
mans, 14; for Belgians, 9; for Italians, 
5; and 3 for Greeks. A picture recognized 
as one of the leading films of the year 
(“The Four Sons”) was then shown to 
the group, and the attitudes test repeated. 
The effect of the picture was rather defi- 
nitely to increase the preference score for 
Germans, while the scores for the other 
nationalities remained about the same. 
Furthermore, children tended, after see- 
ing the film, to modify statements which 
indicated an unreasoning hatred of Ger- 
mans, and there was an apparent tend- 
ency to change statements having to do 
with attitudes toward war. 

If significant and definitely measurable 
effects, in children’s international atti- 
tudes, can be produced by a single pic- 
ture, then what might we expect from 


fifty or sixty, or even from ten or twenty 
pictures a year, made with reference to 
some organized educational intention? 
And on the other hand, what may we 
expect from those pictures which have 
no such intention, but which under the 
guise of entertainment present distorted 
views of human nature and of racial char- 
acteristics? In another study directed by 
Thurstone, race prejudice against negroes 
was investigated in a middle western com- 
munity in which many of the children had 
never seen a negro. Color prejudice was 
found to be nearly absent. After the ex- 
perimental showing of “The Birth of a 
Nation,” the rise of a marked degree of 
prejudice could be noted. As measured 
by tests given months later, this change 
in attitude was found to be highly per- 
sistent. 


A FURTHER phase of this matter per- 
tains to the effect of movies upon what 
may be called the “pugnacious ideal.” The 
development of civilization is in no small 
measure a development in the control of 
pugnacity. Lapses from civilization, as in 
the case of the lawlessness of the Ku 
Klux Klan or in the flagrancies of Fas- 
cism, involve the promotion of pugna- 
cious conduct and of dime-novel stand- 
ards of red-blooded heroism. Unquestion- 
ably the movies, like the pulp magazines 
and other agencies which cater to wide 
popular interests, place a strong emphasis 
upon scenes of violence. In a study by Dr. 
Edgar Dale of Ohio State University, a 
random selection of 115 films was found 
to offer a grand total of 59 cases of as- 
sault and battery, 17 hold-ups, 21 kid- 
napings, and 71 deaths. This preoccupa- 
tion with combat and carnage should not 
be interpreted directly as an indictment 
of the motion picture producers, for to a 
large extent they are giving us what the 
public (or their public) accepts. I once 
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asked a group of 250 adults the question, 
“Do you think it is bad to show children 
scenes with fighting and shooting?” Thir- 
ty-five per cent answered “yes,” 40 per 
cent answered “no,” and the remainder 
gave qualified answers, such as— 

“Not as a rule; a little is all right.” 

“Not if it puts life into them.” 

“Depends if shooting is in the cause of 
right.” 

“Not if there is a good moral.” 

“Not if fighting is of instructive type.” 
A few parents gave this more discriminat- 
ing answer: “It depends a lot on the 
children who see the fighting.” 

It does depend to a great degree upon 
the children, and one factor to be con- 
sidered is whether they are boys or girls. 
This year, for example, among several 
hundred sixth grade children, I found 
that the boys reported as the films they 
liked best, “Dr. X,” “70,000 Witnesses,” 
“Tiger Shark,” and “Tarzan the Ape 
Man,” while the girls’ list started with 
“The First Year,” “Rebecca of Sunny- 
brook Farm,” and “Bird of Paradise.” 
Films which appeal to boys are more 
numerous than films appealing to girls, 
and this fact is reflected in the results 
of interest tests, which show that “going 
to the movies” is rated higher by boys 
than by girls, in comparison with other 
preferred activities. 


W: ALSO have evidence that motion- 
picture attendance is related to intelli- 
gence, and to scholarship: the less intelli- 
gent, and those with poorer scholarship 
grades, are slightly more assiduous in at- 
tending movies than their brighter school 
fellows. Among adults, a study of seven 
hundred Berkeley parents in 1929 ex- 
hibited marked differences in social status 
in relation to movie attendance. In the 
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upper quarter of this sample (classified in 
terms of socio-economic position) attend- 
ance averaged about twenty times a year, 
while the average for the total group was 
forty-five times a year. Mrs. Mitchell 
found in Chicago that boys with delin- 
quent records attended movies much 
more frequently than non-delinquents. In 
a group of over one thousand delinquents, 
half attended once or twice a week, and 
48 per cent, more than twice a week. 


Tue conclusion is offered by some writ- 
ers that the movies are not only present- 
ing the wrong things, but that they are 
presenting them to the wrong people. In 
this combination, we are told, a great 
danger exists for the future. There is, 
however, an equally great promise for 
the future in the fact that the motion pic- 
ture reaches everyone, is capable of in- 
fluencing everyone, of extending every- 
one’s knowledge and tolerance. How to 
use this great instrument, how to prevent 
its abuse, is not a matter which can be 
settled offhand, but one which calls first 
for a long-continued program of investi- 
gation. We do not wish to turn entertain- 
ment into propaganda, nor to gain arbi- 
trary goals through censorship; and yet 
we all feel that it would be a very desir- 
able thing if there should come out of 
this country not merely movies, but also 
some wisely grounded plan for control- 
ling the effects of movies. 

No one can deny that motion pictures 
have, in addition to entertainment values, 
great social effects. Shall we allow these 
effects to infiltrate, wholly haphazard and 
unplanned, or shall we attempt to give 
them some sort of intelligent direction? 
What we should do, and how we should 
do it, are very outstanding problems for 
social research. 





Drama Study on an 
International Scale 


ow when the world is buzzing with 
WN ides: and techniques of interna- 
tionalism, it is peculiarly appropriate to 
examine the educational projects which 
link the nations. Such links are still too 
few, but some of them at least are sturdy 
examples of work which might well be 
extended. 

The American Peoples College in 
Europe is a significant link of this type. 
Every year for the past seven years it 
has taken parties of American students 
through Europe. Most of the students 
come for the summer only, though a num- 
ber continue as long-time students for a 
year or more. The students go first for 
two or three weeks to the college center, 
a tiny, exquisite village in the Austrian 
Tyrol. Here they receive an orientation 
course in language, history, and current 
events, as well as a background in their 
special field. The students emerge with 
something also of Old-World culture 
growing in their hearts. They have 
lingered long enough among the white 
houses, gaily painted on the outside with 
pictures of heroes and saints, for the 
beauty to sink deep. They have wandered 
up and down the emerald valley with its 
lovely smooth curves that make you want 
to stroke them. They have made friends 
with the villagers and may even have 
raked hay in the fields with hand-made 
wooden rakes, or sat in on the beer par- 
ties when a big glass boot is set down in 
the middle of the table, from which all 
comers take a long draught in order to 
fortify themselves for yodeling and sing- 
ing Alpine songs. 


The Theater Group of the 
American People’s College 


By LUCILLE H. CHARLES 


The harmony and charm and colorful 
history of this village are an introduction 
to the charm of all older cultures. The 
sense of living intimately in this new 
medium, not just as a tourist, is one of 
the features of the program of the 
American Peoples College. Later, when 
the students branch out and_ travel 
through five or ten different countries, de- 
pending on their routings, a condensed 
form of that intimacy is planned for in 
each country. 

Coupled with this first-hand experience 
of everyday life in other nations, goes 
contact with the highest professional 
standards. The Drama Group, for ex- 
ample, which I know best, observes the 
most brilliant professional performances 
in world capitals, often sits in govern- 
ment boxes, watches rehearsals, has in- 
comparable opportunities to visit with top 
theater people in London, Stockholm, 
Berlin, Prague, Vienna, Budapest, and 
other European centers. 

Add to this, observation of humble folk 
plays. Watching the neat comedy of a 
peasant boy lathering the face of another 
with whipped cream in a barber-shop 
dance. Seeing how the audience divides 
into voluble groups following a crude but 
passionate propaganda play. 

Add the chance, if we are in the Drama 
Group, ourselves to perform in plays and 
present them on tour. The chance to have 
a speech diagnosis. To study pantomime. 
This last becomes particularly important 
when acting before an audience which 
speaks a different language from our 
own. Add the selected reading of con- 
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tinental plays, either by oneself on a 
balcony overlooking the roof-tops of 
some quaint city, or perhaps aloud in a 
group, all of us spread on a blanket on 
deep, sinky grass, under a tree, the sun 
shining, the white clouds flying, the snow 
mountains of the Tyrol surrounding us. 

Add hot discussions comparing the 
theaters of different countries, their re- 
lationship to the nervous tempo of the 
people, their relationship to geography, 
economics, history, individual psychology, 
mass psychology. What is the function of 
Drama, anyhow, we ask—this activity of 
man which has been a part of his life 
since the earliest times when he returned 
home and showed how he had scalped 
his enemy or slain a deer? 

Add the freedom to wander in this 
rich cultured field at will, not bound by 
a set curriculum, or by a stifling system 
of credits, grades, examinations, degrees, 
nor barred from the adventure by lack of 
former schooling. We are free to develop 
according to our own need and desire, 
supervised by educators of the highest 
international reputation, whose sole con- 
cern is to help us explore the values be- 
fore us, and to define our own relation- 
ship to them. This controlled flexibility is 
the essence of the Peoples College idea. 

In the end we may find that we shall 
become professional actors, and, as one 
of our students has done, settle down in 
Sweden to study with one of the greatest 
Scandinavian actors. Or, as another stu- 
dent has done, we may stay in London 
a while to write for the periodicals and to 
write a new musical show in collabora- 
tion with a famous composer whom we 
met while on tour. Or we may find that 
we shall come back to America again to 
continue teaching, better able now to 
Stage plays with our own students and 
with a fresh cultural treasury to share 
with them. Or that purely laymen we 
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shall remain, but with increased insight 
into the ways and means and products of 
the theater, and with heightened apprecia- 
tion thereof. 

No matter how our paths may separate, 
those of us who are in the group last sum- 
mer will never lose a vivid memory of 
giving our plays in Oe¢etz-in-Tyrol.— 
Capek’s The Life of the Insects, for one, 
given in the outdoor community theater, 
after long diplomatic discussion with the 
innkeeper, who would vastly have pre- 
ferred for obvious business reasons to 
have us perform in the inn. The outdoor 
rehearsals, done usually before a crowd 
of village children who watched fasci- 
nated although they understood not one 
word. 

The performance itself, given at night 
in a fragrant field under a jeweled sky, 
the mountains encircling us black and 
still. The stage ablaze with the wit and 
color of the play itself, performed with 
considerable skill and with heart-warm- 
ing enthusiasm. The peasant audience, af- 
ter the explanation given in German by 
a member of the college staff, following 
the pantomime with almost palpable at- 
tention, and laughing at the jokes as if 
they understood the words. The bouquet 
of pink roses on a cabbage leaf, presented 
to the cast by one of the peasants named 
Franz who made us a long speech, in 
German of course, concluding, “All the 
world over, the Theater is the Theater, 
and I am at your service!” 

Internationalism of this sort is un- 
forced, and true. All of us were deeply 
moved by the hospitality of the valley; 
and we felt that we had something to 
give in return. In the most important 
sense, experiences like these are build- 
ing world understanding and friendship, 
and such a study tour builds not only 
stronger individuals but stronger ties be- 
tween nations of the world. 





EDITORIALS 


Ruth Morgan 


The death of Miss Ruth Morgan in 
New York City on March 10 has been 
keenly felt by all of the organizations 
participating in the National Committee 
on the Cause and Cure of War. A mem- 
ber of the committee since its foundation, 
she had for several years directed many 
of its activities in an administrative 
capacity, in order to relieve Mrs. Catt of 
the burden of detailed work. She presided 
over the Ninth Conference on the Cause 
and Cure of War, held in Washington in 
January 1934, although she was then far 
from well. Miss Morgan was immediately 
connected with the National League of 
Women Voters, whose Department of In- 
ternational Cooperation to Prevent War 
she directed. Although not a university 
woman, she was always very much in- 
terested in the work of the American 
Association of University Women, and 
those of our members who had the privi- 
lege of working with her appreciated her 
understanding and friendly encourage- 
ment. 


EsTHER CAUKIN BRUNAUER 


A Plan for Rural Young People 


A conference which came to grips with 
one of the little-considered but none-the- 
less acute problems of the depression— 
the plight of rural young people—was 
called in Washington, March 27-29, by 
the Southern Woman’s Educational Al- 
liance. Its purpose was announced: “to 
secure and to make available, wherever 
helpful, all practicable consensus—among 
selected government specialists, guidance 
specialists, and others—as to the outlook 
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now for capable, ambitious rural young 
people; and as to how best to counsel 
them, in the light of that outlook.” 

The conference was singularly success- 
ful, both in the consultants from govern- 
ment and other agencies who contributed 
to the discussions, and in combining the 
theoretical and the practical in its con- 
siderations. Possibly this conference was 
more successful than some others in 
“keeping its feet on the ground” because 
it was given a very definite piece of 
ground to keep them on. In order to make 
the discussion concrete, advice was asked 
which could be given now to the young 
people in a certain rural county, which, 
without being named, was described in 
detail to the consultants. The conclusions 
arrived at were formulated for the young 
people of this particular county, but the 
basic idea behind the general plan could 
be adapted to many other localities. 

Recognizing that the young people 
whom the depression has crowded back 
onto the farms—where they are needed 
today less than ever—cannot wait for 
such long-range plans as decentralization 
of industry or transfer of populations 
from marginal lands, the conference cen- 
tered its recommendations on immediate 
possibilities for enriching the lives of 
these young people. The first step ad- 
vocated was the organization of a plan- 
ning committee, made up of the best tal- 
ent available in the county, to survey the 
resources of the county—material, non- 
material, and human—and to work out a 
“master plan” for making the most of 
these resources. The chief feature of such 
a plan would be educational activities to 
supplement the regular school resources. 
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The conference agreed that “opportu- 
nity schools” forrural young people offered 
much hope. Such schools might find some 
teachers among unemployed young people 
who had come back from the city or from 
college. Subjects for instruction would be 
chosen to fill gaps in the schooling of 
individuals, and to give a better under- 
standing of recent social and economic 
changes, as they affect the community, 
the nation, and the world; and group ac- 
tivities—singing, dramatics, debating, 
athletics—would be developed. Quite as 
important as any class study would be 
work projects which students would be 
expected to undertake, with the double 
object of acquiring training in some craft 
or occupation and raising the standard of 
living in the home or improving the 
resources of the community. Such 


projects suggest themselves in endless 
variety—improving 


local schoolhouses 
and grounds, improving the variety of 
food products used in the home, conduct- 
ing an elementary nursing service, giving 
assistance to overburdened teachers in lo- 
cal schools, improving roads and building 
bridges, developing sanitary facilities for 
the home, forestry and erosion work, and 
production of handicraft articles to be 
used in the homes or perhaps bartered. 

Since half of the families in the county 
for which the plan was developed are re- 
ceiving relief funds, the suggestion was 
made that young people from such fami- 
lies be paid small sums from such funds 
if they attend the opportunity schools, 
thus providing an inducement for using 
constructively the time which now lies 
heavy on their hands. 

The findings of the conference, now 
issued in mimeographed form, will be the 
content of a brief handbook which will 
shortly be issued by the Southern Wom- 
an’s Educational Alliance, 201 Grace 
Building, Richmond, Virginia. 
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Unpaid Teachers’ Salaries 


When a bill for the handling of teach- 
ers’ warrants by the Reconstruction Fin- 
ance Corporation was under considera- 
tion by the Banking and Currency Com- 
mittee of the House of Representatives, 
the question arose as to the amount due 
teachers in the various states. To answer 
this question, on March 8 state superin- 
tendents were asked to furnish figures on 
(1) the amount of money owed at that 
date to teachers of the state for which no 
evidence of debt had been executed, and 
(2) the amount of warrants issued teach- 
ers for salaries due and unpaid. These 
figures were not to include amounts due 
teachers which would be handled in the 
normal course of events. 

Replies from 46 states indicated that 
approximately 57 million dollars for 
which no evidence of debt had been 
issued was owed to teachers of this coun- 
try, and that at that time teachers were 
holding warrants or certificates of in- 
debtedness which cannot be handled in 
the normal manner amounting to approxi- 
mately 50 million dollars. 

Of the 25 states listed as urgently in 
need of loans for teachers’ salaries, IIli- 
nois leads, with $28,000,000 of teachers’ 
salaries in arrears, and $5,000,000 in war- 
rants which cannot be handled in the 
usual way. Ohio comes next, with 
$16,525,000 in unpaid salaries, and war- 
rants to the extent of $3,125,000. In Ten- 
nessee, salaries are in arrears by 
$1,000,000, and warrants amount to 


Negro College Students 

The Federal Office of Education has 
recently published the results of its efforts 
to discover the social backgrounds of 
freshmen in various colleges for negro 
youth, The information given in 2,176 
questionnaires, returned by freshmen in 
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33 colleges in 17 states, is summarized in 
A Background Study of Negro College 
Students. From these answers has been 
constructed a picture of “the typical ne- 
gro college freshman.”— 


He is 20 years of age, has a mean psycho- 
logical score of 76; and comes from a family 
of four children, of which one has already 
graduated from college. His father and 
mother have, respectively, eight and nine 
years of schooling. During his high-school 
career he read twenty-one books voluntarily ; 
engaged in three hobbies or interests; be- 
longed to three organizations; and held two 
offices. He comes from a home having a 
monthly income of $95. The home he comes 
from contains five or six rooms and is oc- 
cupied by four or five persons. His parents 
have 96 books in their home and take two 
magazines. 


The study is a detailed one and from 
it are drawn conclusions which should 
help to shape the future development of 
negro education. An upward trend is 
found in negro enrollment in public 
schools and colleges, but private high 
schools and colleges are still called upon 
to meet a heavy responsibility. Judging by 
the distances from which many of the 
students came, many localities lack negro 
colleges doing a quality of work commen- 
surate with the needs and ambitions of the 
race. Tests given in connection with the 
questionnaire revealed the greatest dis- 
similarity in the scholastic aptitudes of the 
students. This lack of selectivity results in 
the presence of practically every grade of 
intelligence in each college, and there 
seems to have been little serious effort to 
identify the superior student, either in 
high school or college. The great variety 
of backgrounds and of abilities which 
were found indicate that both college and 


* By Ambrose Caliver, Senior Specialist in the 
Education of Negroes, Office of Education. 
Office of Education Bulletin, 1933, No. 8. 10 
cents from the Superintendent of Documents, 
Washington, D.C. 


high school need to make a more serious 
effort to adapt their programs to individ- 
ual differences and especially to give the 
superior student greater opportunity for 
advancement. Absence of adequate voca- 
tional guidance was evident, not only 
from a study of the curricula of the high 
schools, but also from the reasons given 
by the college students for choosing a 
life career. Another weakness was the 
evident lack of adjustment between the 
college program and the needs of boys 
and young men: although enrollment 
of negro boys exceeds that of girls in the 
first two grades, in the first year of col- 
lege boys make up 40 per cent of the en- 
rollment and girls 60 per cent. 

The handicaps under which negro stu- 
dents pursue their college work are clear- 
ly indicated in this report. Coming from 
homes where the average income is $95 
a month, students are beset with difficul- 
ties in making ends meet, and their efforts 
to support themselves by outside employ- 
ment mean that they must sacrifice leisure 
and with it the extra-curricular activities 
which are an important part of higher 
education. Nor is the economic handicap 
the only one: approximately one-fourth 
of the students studied reported some par- 
ental relation other than normal. One- 
third of these came from homes where 
the parents were separated. 

The report concludes with a_bibli- 
ography for those who wish to pursue the 
subject further. 


From the A.A.U.W. European Fellow 


A letter from Mrs. Karpinski Stau- 
back, A.A.U.W. European Fellow, 1933- 
34, describes some of her experiences 
in Paris, where she has spent the year 
completing a study of “The American 
Indian and His Prototypes on the French 
Stage, 1600-1804” : 
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This year has been so full of gratifying 
experiences that each day I feel impelled to 
write in order that other members of the or- 
ganization may share the thrill of them. 
Professors at the Sorbonne have been un- 
believably helpful, fellow members of the In- 
ternational Federation so generous with sug- 
gestions and necessary introductions, and the 
officers of the French Federation so inter- 
ested in a representative of the American 
Association, that I feel myself a part of a 
very real and far-reaching organization. In 
these times of turbulent international prob- 
lems, it gives one a new confidence to realize 
the strength of an organization which knows 
no national boundaries. 

Yesterday I attended the meeting of the 
French Federation, in its Paris Branch. The 
meeting was addressed by Madame la Com- 
tesse de Pange, granddaughter of Mme. de 
Staél; she gave a most interesting lecture 
on André Chenier and the de Pange broth- 
ers. What was my joy to hear her insisting 
upon the general eighteenth century enthu- 
siasm over the finding of a young girl living 
a virtual savage in the woods of La Rochelle. 
She was found in 1731, but all throughout 
the century writers continued to build ro- 
mances about her. Mme. de Pange carried 
the parallel through to explain the literary 
milieu into which the nature-loving Roman- 
tics were born. When later, after the lecture, 
I had occasion to speak to her, I found that 
indeed it was the same savage girl about 
whom so many plays had been written 
around 1730. The writers lent to her all of 
the eloquence and all of the picturesqueness 
of a New World savage. To one whose 
present interest involves the sociological and 
literary aspects of the New World savage on 
the French stage, this was, as you can im- 
agine, of the greatest interest. 

The assembly was so like our meetings in 
America, that, had it not been for the 
French, I could very well have been in a 
typical meeting of the University of Michi- 
gan Branch. Miss Dorothy Leet, directress 
of Reid Hall, was a most charming and de- 
lightful hostess. Mme. Octave Monod, with 
her brisk pleasant manner, was one of the 
dominating personalities there. Yesterday 
was my introduction to the French group; 
I'can assure you that I am looking forward 
to the future meetings, which will replace 
the home meetings which I miss very much, 
and at the same time will give me an in- 
creasing insight into the activities of the 
French and International Federation. A re- 
cent article by Mme. Jeanne Crouzet Ben- 
Aben, in the Revue Universitaire, gives a 
glowing account of advantages in feminine 


education in America, and strangely enough, 
she describes the feminine centers of the 
University of Michigan. This, added to the 
frequent references to Professor Thieme’s 
bibliography, makes me feel very close to 
home, while at the same time enjoying the 
many opportunities of study in a European 
center. 


An A.A.U.W. Member Visits Reid Hall 


We are indebted to Mrs. Marietta 
Stanley, a member of the La Grange, 
Illinois, Branch, for a description of 
Reid Hall, the American university wom- 
an’s center in Paris, which we gladly 
share with JOURNAL readers. 

Mrs. Stanley’s letter first depicts the 
difficulties and discouragements of a par- 
ty of six American women who on reach- 
ing Paris confidently sought “a perfect 
pension where one could absorb French 
atmosphere, meet talented, interesting 
people, and learn French.” Unfortunate- 
ly, the atmosphere of the pensions which 
they were able to discover were too remi- 
niscent of garlic and boiled cabbage to 
suit their tastes, and the charm of price- 
less antiques was dimmed by the absence 
of American standards of cleanliness. 
Mrs. Stanley continues: 


Disconsolately, we returned to our hotel to 
discover that a friend had been able to secure 
reservations for us in the American Wom- 
an’s University Club. . .. Crossing the Seine 
over pont de la Concorde, we found our- 
selves in the fascinating Latin quarter. 
Down Raspail to Boulevard Montparnasse, 
past the famous Dome, was Reid Hall. Our 
taxi halted before a house which, some three 
hundred years ago, served as hunting lodge 
for the Duke de Chevreuse. Now, because 
of Mrs. Reid’s generosity, it is a home for 
American university women who live in 
Paris. 

Because it was vacation time, there were 
many vacant rooms. We were led through 
long narrow halls up winding stairs to make 
our choice. Each floor had a modern bath- 
room and each room had hot and cold water. 
The rooms were delightful combinations of 
living and sleeping quarters. All were gay 
with flowered chintz, easy chairs, softly 
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shaded lamps, gorgeous antique chests of 
drawers. My companion and I chose a room 
that seemed to be all windows, really French 
doors opening onto tiny balconies overlook- 
ing a court. We became so interested in the 
view that we almost forgot that the dinner 
gong was soon to sound. There was a formal 
garden at the front end of the court with a 
large round bed of gay flowers and a pro- 
fusion of ivy in the background. Separated 
from this by a high iron fence was a cozy 
outdoor living room. Through the wide 
opening, flanked by high ornamental posts, 
which were surmounted by flower-filled 
urns, we could glimpse winding paths, 
shrubs, closely clipped grass, and old, old 
trees, whose low branches hung over friend- 
ly groups of chairs and tables. 

The first gong was sounding. No more 
time to gaze, for we must dress for dinner 
—one always does at Reid Hall. At table, 
all of us talked at once, and all on the same 
theme—the coziness, the cleanliness, the 
home-likeness of the club. Our search for 
pensions had done its work, and we were 
keenly appreciative of the ordinary comforts 
of life. As soon as the last of the innumer- 
able courses had been finished, we were in- 
vited into the drawing-room where, grouped 
about a cheery grate fire, we drank our 
after-dinner coffee and met the interesting 
women who live at Reid Hall—perhaps, 
from our American point of view, the most 
interesting group of women on the Conti- 
nent. 

Our half-formed plans for the evening 
were forgotten when we discovered the li- 
brary on the second floor with its American 
magazines and books—an oasis to us so far 
away from home. There from floor to ceiling 
were the very books we needed to fill in the 
gaps which faulty memories left in matters 
of French history. There were big comfort- 
able chairs and lighted desks, a lovely hand- 
carved old mantel of black walnut. A French 
door opened out onto a balcony overlooking 
the ballroom on the floor below. ... 

The place had an atmosphere of friendly 
helpfulness. Informality ruled, no one waited 
for introductions. Reid Hall proved to be a 
delightful home for us while we were devot- 
ing our time to strenuous sightseeing. 


A New Nationality Law 

The Dickstein Nationality Bill passed 
the Senate on May 10, having previously 
been approved by the House. The ostensi- 
ble purpose of the act is to remove the 
inequalities still existing between men and 


women in the nationality laws of the 
United States. It purports also to clarify 
the status of children born out of the 
United States, one or both of whose par- 
ents are American citizens. No interpre- 
tation of the act has at this writing been 
given by the Attorney-General, nor, of 
course, has there been any opportunity 
for administrative interpretation by the 
Departments of State and Labor in carry- 
ing out its provisions. Consequently, the 
interpretation given here rests simply up- 
on its wording. 

To one interested in a general simpli- 
fication of nationality laws and procedure, 
as well as to an advocate of real equality 
in the treatment of men and women, the 
bill just passed is unsatisfactory. On 
reading it over one has the impression of 
giving with one hand and taking away 
with the other. For example, it looks like 
equality to provide that either a man ora 
woman who marries an American citi- 
zen may become naturalized without dec- 
laration of intention and after three years 
residence in the United States. Hereto- 
fore, an alien woman marrying an Ameri- 
can man was able to become naturalized 
after one year’s residence, while a man 
marrying an American woman had to go 
through with the usual naturalization 
process. On the surface, this was a dis- 
crimination against men, and there is 
something to be said for the psychological 
benefit of being able to acquire the citizen- 
ship of one’s wife without too long a 
period of waiting. The reason for the 
former provision was that an alien wom- 
an, On marrying an American citizen, usu- 
ally lost her own nationality and became 
stateless until she could acquire American 
citizenship. In most, if not all cases, a 
man does not lose his nationality by mar- 
rying an American citizen. As a result of 
this new act, an alien woman must be 
stateless for three years instead of one 
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when she marries an American citizen, 
and it is difficult to see what compensat- 
ing advantage has been gained by the men. 
If all other countries had nationality laws 
similar to those of the United States, and 
if the women of other countries did not 
usually lose their nationality by marrying 
men of foreign nationality, this inequality 
would not arise. But the principal coun- 
tries from which aliens come to live per- 
manently in the United States do not have 
such laws, and the new act creates—or at 
least prolongs—a definite hardship for 
women. 

The clause of the act which seems to 
cause the greatest difficulty in proportion 
to the benefit it confers is the first one, 
which regulates the status of children of 
American citizens born outside of the 
United States. Such a child, one of whose 
parents is an American citizen, may now 
derive citizenship through the mother as 
well as through the father. That is un- 
doubtedly a gain, but made at great ex- 
pense to those children—much more num- 
erous—who have previously been able to 
claim American citizenship on the basis 
of the American citizenship of both par- 
ents or of the father. Formerly, such chil- 
dren became American citizens at birth. 
Now they do not become American citi- 
zens until they reach the age of twenty- 
one and then only after taking an oath 
of allegiance to the United States within 
six months of the twenty-first birthday. 


The children of one American parent 
must also reside in the United States for 
at least five years continuously immedi- 
ately previous to the eighteenth birthday 
in order to obtain the benefits of the law. 
This bill was introduced independent- 
ly of the President’s Commission men- 
tioned in the report published in the April 
JouRNAL, and it is not clear how it will 
affect the work of that body. One can only 
regret that the present bill was rushed 
through without waiting to see the Com- 
missions’ draft, which might have incor- 
porated its benefits without its defects. 
EsTHER CAUKIN BRUNAUER 


What Book Reviews? 


As plans for next year’s JOURNAL are 
taking shape, the editor appeals once 
more for expressions on the kind of book 
reviews Association members would like 
to find in their JournaL. A number of 
readers have expressed regret that the 
“Recent Books” section was abandoned, 
but the protests have not been numerous 
enough to justify re-establishing this de- 
partment. 

The JouRNAL space is so limited that 
none of it should be used for services 
which are readily available elsewhere. The 
editor would be glad to know whether 
members feel that the JouRNAL could be 
useful in informing them about new 
books, and if so, what fields such a serv- 
ice should cover. 
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The CCC Goes to School 


The Culler of College News has seldom 
spent a happier hour than in looking 
through the file of Happy Days, a weekly 
newspaper published by and for the Ci- 
vilian Conservation Camps and issued 
through the Washington Post Office. It 
rates a place in “College News” because 
much of its educational work is done in 
cooperation with near-by colleges and 
universities. Its educational side, in the 
narrower sense of academic instruction, 
makes good reading for all of us whose in- 
terests lie along that line. Its education in 
the broader sense of building character 
and morale is so consistently implied 
throughout that we offer it as recom- 
mended reading for those who still feel 
the Depression weighing heavily on their 
spirits. 

Its director, Clarence S. Marsh, ap- 
pointed by the Department of the Interior, 
is a graduate of Northwestern Univer- 
sity, in the class of 1921, and the North- 
western Alumni News for March devotes 
some space to him and the CCC work. 
It says: 

To administer the program there has been 
appointed a corps area educational adviser 
for each of the nine army camp corps area, 
and one camp educational adviser for each 
of the camps. In all about 1500 persons have 
been added to the emergency conservation 
work organization to participate in the ad- 
ministration of the educational program. 
Working under the supervision of the Office 
of Education and in cooperation with the 
War Department, which has charge of the 
administration of the camps, Dean Marsh 
has organized the general program. 

In the issue of Happy Days for Febru- 
ary 24, Major E. M. Randolph, Seventh 
Corps Area educational adviser, writes: 
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If a great university of 33,000 students 
were suddenly opened in one of the cities of 
the Western Mississippi Valley considerable 
notice would be given the event. During the 
past few months an educational system of 
two-thirds that size, which is rapidly in- 
creasing its membership, has been quietly 
established by the Army in the Seventh 
Corps Area. 


A report from Coudersport, Pennsyl- 
vania, says that 95 per cent of the CCC 
men of that camp have been enrolled for 
study. 

Now please do not visualize large, airy, 
heated and ventilated classrooms, with 
“chic” teachers, and all that sort of thing. 
We hold our classes in the mess hall, in of- 
fices, nooks, crannies, barracks, tents, or 
wherever we can find an unusued spot, and 
the teachers are leather-lunged army men 
who can be heard over in the next valley 
when they start lecturing. We have no text- 
books, except a few for the instructors. We 
have to “skizzle” blackboards as there is no 
money for such things. The men are given 
notebooks, and the instructions are by lec- 
ture. Homework was done by candlelight un- 
til a short while ago . . . and the funny 
part of it all is, that 95 per cent of the boys 
are not only willing but anxious to attend 
these classes regardless of the difficulties. 


The camp advisers work with the men 
as adults, not as school children, and there 
is the greatest freedom and variation in 
the curriculums of the various camps. 
Practical, or vocational subjects, are, 
naturally, the most in demand; and of 
these, the outdoor subjects, such as for- 
estry, farming, poultry-raising, truck- 
gardening are the most popular; but there 
is also a demand for advanced English, 
philosophy, Latin, law, and higher mathe- 
matics. A note from Mt. Vernon, Iowa, 
says: “Many men have taken advantage 
of the untiring efforts of Capt. Hayes and 
the faculty of Cornell College who have 
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put their shoulders to the wheel. Social 
problems and English are being offered 
for full college credit.” 

Another note in the same issue of 

March 4, says: 
Subjects to be offered will depend upon what 
the men wish to learn. One thing is certain, 
there will be bull sessions, where everyone 
can break in and ask questions and add to 
the discussions. . .. A regular bull session 
will be started on government affairs, na- 
tional news and economics. 

An anonymous friend has given sub- 
scriptions for 35,000 copies of News 
Week to be used in the current events 
classes of the camps. 

The spirit of joyous good-fellowship, 
camp loyalty, and rivalry is closely akin 
to the campus spirit everywhere; but the 
renewed hope and courage and personal 
pride are particularly touching because of 
the background of tragic experience. The 
“enrollees” apparently face the fact with 
good spirit that at the end of a year their 
“happy days” are over and they must 
make way for others, so as to spread the 
good luck as far as possible, but their re- 
gret is so evident that it makes one read 
with sympathy the editorial in the issue 
of March 3, by the superintendent of the 
camp at Blaney, South Carolina, who 
says: 

If the CCC has proved so beneficial in the 

care of 300,000 young men, why not make it 
permanent and extend it to include the whole 
youth of the nation? Why not make it com- 
pulsory for every able-hodied youth, on 
reaching the age of eighteen, or upon 
graduation from high school, to serve one 
year ina CCC camp? 
The writer proceeds to elaborate his theme 
with suggestions for possible projects to 
be accomplished by the one to two million 
boys who would, in such case, be at work 
for the government each year. 

Whatever one may think of this sug- 
gestion, no one can read Happy Days 
with its story of the greatest experiment 


in adult education that the world has ever 
known, without feeling a renewed hope 
for democracy. 


Summer Sessions 


A summer session that promises inter- 
est for those who follow new develop- 
ments in education is that offered by 
Northwestern University, which “will be 
centered upon reconstructions now under 
way in contemporary education.” (See 
Northwestern University News for 
March.) A course will be offered specifi- 
cally taking up some of these movements 
and all courses will reflect changes which 
are occurring in their respective fields. A 
conference will be held during the fourth 
week which will have the same theme for 
its general topic. 

Smith College is reported in the New 
York Times of April 8 as announcing that 
the summer field course in geology in the 
Black Hills will be established this year 
upon an annual basis. It was first or- 
ganized in 1929. It is launching now a 
three-year program. This is the only sum- 
mer course of its kind open to women, 
says the Times. The party will leave 
Northampton on June 18, remaining six 
weeks in the Black Hills. “It is expected 
that twelve to fifteen students, most of 
them from the eastern colleges, will par- 
ticipate in the activities.” 

A summer session which promises to be 
lively is the Bennington School of the 
Dance, which will be held from July 7 
through August 18, at Bennington Col- 
lege in Vermont. Work done in this ses- 
sion will be accepted by the college on the 
same basis as other work done toward the 
degree. Besides indoor and outdoor prac- 
tice there will be classroom study of fun- 
damental techniques, dance composition, 
music and the dance, teaching methods 
and materials, practice and production. 

The Summer School at Mills College 
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will offer to men and women students, 
both graduate and undergraduate, an op- 
portunity for “study, research and crea- 
tive activity in five fields: art, French, 
music, modern dance, and sports, and 
creative writing.” An article on this ap- 
pears in the Mills Quarterly for February. 

Harvard will offer, from June 25 to 
September 15, a special summer session 
for the intensive study of the Russian 
language, according to an announcement 
in the News Bulletin of the Institute of 
International Education for March. Mem- 
bership will be confined to thirty students, 
both men and women, who will be chosen 
because their interest in learning Russian 
is for definite use in some professional 
field in which they have already shown 
themselves competent. 


Public Affairs 


With the increasing interest of our stu- 
dents in government and politics, of which 
the student model of the League of Na- 
tions is only one evidence, there should be 
keen competition for places in the National 
Institute of Public Affairs, newly insti- 
tuted in Washington. As described in the 
New York Times for March 31, this will 
be— 


a self-governing, privately financed, non- 
partisan and non-political institution, for 
which the students will be chosen on a plan 
similar to the selection of the Rhodes Schol- 
ars, from among the juniors, seniors and 
graduates of universities and _ colleges 
throughout the country. Present plans call 
for the first students coming to Washington 
early in 1935. 


The sessions will provide for a two or 
three months’ training period and will in- 
clude lectures by government officials, 
forums for discussion, observation of and 
assignment to government work and du- 
ties, special case problem work, and the 
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writing of a report or thesis. One of the 
Institution’s chief functions will be the 
promotion of non-partisan public affairs 
clubs in the colleges and universities, 
members of which will be encouraged to 
take part in political campaigns. 

Akin to this Institution of Public Af- 
fairs is the new School of Public Affairs 
recently created at the American Univer- 
sity in Washington, described in the edu- 
cation page of the New York Times for 
April 8. This school is intended— 


to make available, not only to its own stu- 
dents, but to selected students from other 
institutions, a first-hand knowledge of the 
processes of government as they are actually 
carried on in the United States. . . . While 
the courses in the new School will be short 
they will be numerous enough and closely 
related enough to make possible and profit- 
able a year or two of concentrated study; yet 
they will be self-contained enough to make 
three months of work valuable. ... Each 
year, not only new instructors, but instruc- 
tors from different parts of the nation, and 
with different points of view, will bring their 
insights and predilections to bear upon pub- 
lic affairs as centered in the national capitol. 


Apologies to Vassar 


It appears that in the last College News 
Department, (A.A.U.W. JourNaL for 
April) we did less than justice to Vassar. 
In reporting the formal dedication of 
Kenyon Hall, the new Physical Educa- 
tion Building, we spoke of “at least one 
unit” having been completed. Vassar’s 
alumne secretary writes that although the 
original plan contemplated building only 
one unit at a time they have defied the 
big bad wolf with notable courage, and on 
February 24, the whole plant, covering al- 
most as much ground as the vast old Main 
Building, was finished and paid for, with 
the exception of a few uncollected 


pledges. Congratulations and apologies! 
ELIZABETH ELLIOTT WELLINGTON 
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More Books by and about Women 


A: A recent meeting of college personnel 
oficers and deans, one man spoke rather 
wistfully of the many up-to-date books on 
women’s work and education and wondered 
why women should be so vocal and so in- 
dustrious in the analysis of their occupation- 
al opportunities. Little did he realize the con- 
flagration his remark might have kindled! 
It is the intense desire of women to open all 
doors, to gain not only the legal right but the 
popular acquiescence in their desire to enter 
all fields of work and any arena of activity 
which has propelled these many volumes, But 
it does encourage a weary feminist to hear 
an administrator of a man’s college wish he 
had similar material for his boys! 

Within the past three months some inter- 
esting volumes have appeared, dealing with 
occupations with the economic responsibili- 
ties of women. 

In the professions the medical women 
have been pioneers. Their story is told by 
Kate Campbell Hurd-Mead, M.D., in Medi- 
cal Women of America (New York: Froben 
Press, 1933, pp. 95). A former president of 
the Medical Women’s National Association, 
Dr. Hurd-Mead has lived through much of 
which she writes. Her book traces the strug- 
gle for medical training. The first medical 
women were forced to open schools expressly 
for women because the regular medical 
schools were closed to them. It was only in 
1890 that Johns Hopkins Hospital was 
opened to medical women for graduate 
study ; in 1893 women were admitted to the 
medical school and in 1902 a woman, Flor- 
ence Rena Sabin, was appointed to the facul- 
ty. Recognition of women on medical facul- 
ties has been slow, but it is coming. In 1900 
there were in the United States only two 
women teaching medicine to classes of men 
and women, whereas in 1930 there were 
thirty. 

It is interesting to note that women have 
been to the fore in developing preventive 
medicine. Elizabeth Blackwell laid great em- 
phasis upon the teaching of hygiene. The 
work of the pioneer medical directors in the 
colleges, such as Lillian Welch at Goucher, 
Elizabeth Thelberg at Vassar, and Clelia 
Mosher at Stanford, and of such well-known 
women as Dr. Valeria Parker, Dr. Rachelle 


Yarros, Dr. Josephine Baker, and Dr. Alice 
Hamilton, has all been in preventive medi- 
cine. 

This book is a history rather than a study 
of the present-day situation. However, one 
leaves it with a sense of the present-day 
possibilities offered to the woman trained in 
medicine. One real difficulty remains. In 
1932, of the 696 hospitals approved for in- 
ternships by the Council on Medical Educa- 
tion only 99 had openings for women. 

The present scope of women’s work is in- 
terestingly presented by Dr. Anne Hendry 
Morrison in Women and Their Careers, a 
study of 306 women in business and the pro- 
fessions. (New York: National Federation 
of Business and Professional Women’s 
Clubs, 1934, pp. 185.) Sponsored and pub- 
lished by a woman’s organization, written 
in the Graduate Department of Social Econ- 
omy and Social Research of Bryn Mawr, it is 
most definitely a book by women about wom- 
en. 

The book is interesting from the point of 
view of method, the data having been de- 
rived through personal interviews. Further, 
79 per cent of the cooperating women were 
over 40 years of age and only 6 per cent were 
under 35. The case studies are grouped ac- 
cording to general field of occupation—pro- 
duction and exchange, clerical work, food, 
housing and personal service, education, 
health work, personnel and social service 
work, and other professions. 

Only a brief review of the findings can be 
given. Earnings varied from $750 to $30,000 
a year. Professional workers showed a tend- 
ency to excel in earning power over those 
engaged in business. And among the profes- 
sional group those in health work reported 
the highest median earnings. 

It seems significant that compared with 
their numbers a larger proportion of the old- 
er than of the younger women earn the high- 
er amounts and that the proportion earning 
the highest incomes increases markedly with 
age. Out of the study one can draw some 
rather hopeful conclusions as to the older 
woman. If women can get the right start, 
the age factor is not so disastrous, but it is 
a problem for those who fail to get well es- 
tablished in their earlier years. Other things 
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being equal, the opportunity for mature wom- 
en of ability and initiative but without tech- 
nical training or experience seems most 
promising in production and exchange. 

College Women and the Social Sciences, 
by Herbert E. Mills and his former students 
(New York: The John Day Company, 1934, 
pp. 324) is a set of essays written by Vassar 
graduates who have specialized in economics 
and sociology. The book presents a survey of 
the fields of work into which women trained 
in the social sciences have gone, and shows 
the value of the study of social science to all 
women in giving them the tools to under- 
stand the times through which we are living 
and to aid as they may in working through 
the many problems facing every community. 

There are chapters on social work, public 
relief, the visiting teacher, health education, 
and philanthropy. Margaret Culkin Banning 
has an interesting discussion on why the col- 
lege woman has not done more in politics. 
Hazel H. Adler points to the opportunities 
the college woman is missing in manu factur- 
ing. The chapter by Helen Ferris on books 
for young girls will be read with interest by 
the many college students who yearn for jobs 
in a publishing house. 

But the value of this book in these days of 
curriculum revision lies in the note sounded 
in chapter after chapter, even in the one by 
the homemaker, that a study of the social 
sciences has given each one a better grasp of 
the meaning of what is going on in the world 
today than she would otherwise have had. 

Much publicity has been given in the past 
two years to figures purporting to show the 
large proportion of the wealth of the coun- 
try which is in the hands of women. These 
figures were based on rather broad guesses, 
but the interest they aroused were surprising. 

One outcome is the study by Mary Sydnor 
Branch, Women and Wealth, a study of the 
economic status of American Women (Chi- 
cago: University of Chicago Press, 1934, pp. 


153), sponsored by the Chi Omega Service 
Fund with the objective of stimulating the 
interest of women in the administration of 
government, in corporate management, and 
in the economic and cultural value of con- 
sumer goods. 

A careful study of the inheritance tax rec- 
ords in five states shows that women not only 
own large amounts of property to leave to 
heirs but receive large amounts through in- 
heritance. Women make up 52 per cent of the 
beneficiaries of estates in these five states 
and receive 65 per cent of the value of all 
legacies. 

Women comprise 43 per cent of the stock 
owners in large corporations and own 22 per 
cent of the stock. However, their representa- 
tion in the active management of these con- 
cerns is insignificant. 

Further, women control a large part of the 
family income. As consumers they have great 
power, but again potential power, which, 
however, those groups interested in standard- 
ization and in standards and in the methods 
of spreading accurate information in regard 
to goods are doing much to develop. 

The book gives an idea of the surprising 
potential economic power of women. And the 
lesson drawn in the study is that discrimina- 
tion against women will be removed if wom- 
en as a group will become financially self- 
conscious, realize their present high econom- 
ic position, contemplate the possibilities of 
making it still higher, and endeavor to make 
the condition of economic independence for 
women more universally characteristic of 
our society. 

Certainly life need not be dull for the wom- 
an of today. On every side opportunities and 
responsibilities are urging her onward 
toward a larger share in the economic and 
political life of the community. 

Cuase Gornc WoopHOUSE 
Director, Institute of 
Women’s Professional Relations 
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The Economic and Legal Status of 
Women 


In view of the problems which have been 
created by the depression in regard to the 
economic and legal situation of women, the 
A.A.U.W. Committee on the Economic and 
Legal Status of Women, meeting in New 
York City, April 13, urged that the Asso- 
ciation give special attention to this ques- 
tion. The committee felt that studies which 
have so far been made of how the depres- 
sion has affected women have been “spotty,” 
and recommended that branches help to col- 
lect information on what is happening, and 
consider what is desirable and just what 
they can do to improve the situation. 

A study is now being made at national 
Headquarters of investigations already made 
of unemployment among women, and a plan 
will be formulated for the guidance of 
branches in studying the subject in their 
own communities. 

Members of the committee saw the need 
for study of the effects upon women of po- 
litical and economic changes taking place 
in this country, and for creative thought in 
this respect. To quote from the minutes of 
the meeting: 


It is recognized that to handle competently 
an equal legal and economic status for wom- 
en, we are forced to consider the total set- 
up of the state, i.e., the political and economic 
state. As we see the state set-ups about us to- 
day, we are face to face with those that recog- 
nize only a man’s world, those that seem to pro- 
vide complete equality, and those that are 
based upon a competitive system such as ours. 
An understanding of the whole political econ- 
omy is necessary to help women create their 
future economic and legal status. 


It is hoped that university women will 
recognize their responsibility in helping to 
shape developments in this country, so that 
they will be in no danger of being caught un- 
awares by a movement which threatens all 
their hard-won gains, as has happened in 
more than one European country. 

The members of the Committee on: Eco- 


nomic and Legal Status of Women are: Dr. 
Susan Kingsbury, chairman, Dr. Lillian Gil- 
breth, Miss Pauline Goldmark, Dr. Iva 
Lowther Peters, Miss Dorothy Kenyon, Dr. 
Kathryn McHale, ex-officio. 


The Legislative Program to Date 


During the session of the Seventy-third 
Congress, the national Committee on Legis- 
lation has met monthly in Washington, 
where all its members reside. During this 
period, representatives of the committee at- 
tended the monthly meetings of the Wom- 
en’s Joint Congressional Committee, in 
which representatives of national women’s 
organizations sponsoring the same legisla- 
tion are grouped into legislative committees 
for the purpose of cooperating in active leg- 
islative work. (See editorial in the January 
JourNAL, “How the A.A.U.W. Lobbies.”) 

Through representatives in the appro- 
priate committees of the Woman’s Joint Con- 
gressional Committee and other channels, 
the Legislative Committee has worked for 
those items on the Association’s legislative 
program which came before this session of 
Congress in any form. A summary of these 
activities follows: 


1. Adequate appropriations for the Office 
of Education.—A joint statement, signed by 
the A.A.U.W. and other women’s organiza- 
tions cooperating on this item, asking for 
additions to the estimated appropriation, 
was presented at a hearing before the Bu- 
reau of the Budget, and later a statement 
was filed with the House and Senate com- 
mittees dealing with this item. The House 
Sub-committee on Appropriations for the 
Interior Department was canvassed; and 
legislative chairmen in states whose repre- 
sentatives were on this committee were 
asked to write to them urging support for 
this appropriation. The appropriation as 
finally passed carried an addition of $10,000 
over the original budget estimate, making a 
total of $273,000 as compared with last 
year’s appropriation of $310,000. 

2. Adequate appropriations for the con- 
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tinued development of the Children’s Bureau 
and the Woman’s Bureau, Department of 
Labor, and of the Bureau of Home Econom- 
ics, Department of Agriculture—An at- 
tempt was made to arrange a hearing on 
these appropriations before the Bureau of 
the Budget, but this request was not granted. 
Later, representatives of the cooperating 
women’s organizations appeared before the 
Appropriations Sub-committee of the House 
and urged an increase over the Bureau of the 
Budget’s estimate for the Bureau of Home 
Economics, which was threatened with a 
particularly heavy cut. The Appropriations 
Committee, in reporting the bill to the 
House, increased this estimate by $23,135, 
and the recommended figure was adopted. 
The 1934-5 and 1935-6 budgets are as fol- 
lows: 


1935-6 


$337,030 
139,160 


1934-5 
$344,000 
147,000 


Children Bureau 

Woman’s Bureau 

Bureau of Home Eco- 
nomics 


212,749 178,701 


3. Participation of the United States in 
the Permanent Court of International Jus- 
tice—In January the legislative chairmen 
were requested to send letters to their re- 
spective senators expressing continued in- 
terest in the World Court. A hearing be- 
fore the Foreign Relations Committee was 
held on March 23 and an impressive array 
of witnesses representing the bar, state 
legislatures, Chambers of Commerce, news- 
papers, farmers, women’s organizations, and 
educators presented abundant testimony of 
present interest in the subject. Favorable 
comments were made on the hearing, but the 
situation seems to remain unchanged, so far 
as prospects for action at this session of 
Congress. 

4. Revision of the Federal Food and Drug 
Act.—This item was introduced in the Sen- 
ate in June 1933 by Senator Copeland and 
referred to the Commerce Committee. A 
hearing was held on it December 7 and 8. 
Following the hearing, Senator Copeland re- 
wrote the bill in the light of criticism offered 
at the hearing, and introduced a new bill as 
S 2000. The committee revised S 2000 into 
S 2800 on which a hearing was held Febru- 
ary 27—March 3, 1934. The A.A.U.W. was 
represented at this hearing by Mrs. Alvin 
Barber, who represents the Association on 


the Legislative Committee of the Women’s 
Joint Congressional Committee on Food and 
Drug Revision. S 2800 was reported out by 
the Committee on March 15. Opinions dif- 
fer as to whether action will be taken on a 
Food and Drug bill during the present 
session of Congress. A poll of the Senate is 
now being made by the women’s organiza- 
tions. This item was placed on the program 
under the provision in the By-laws, for mak- 
ing additions to the program between con- 
ventions. 

A glance at the Association’s legislative 
program as adopted by the Minneapolis Con- 
vention (see October 1934 JOURNAL, p. 56) 
will show that no action has been taken on 
the majority of the items in that program. 
The national Legislative Committee can take 
no steps in support of an item of legislation 
until that item is taking shape for considera- 
tion by Congress. None of the other items on 
the program was brought up at this session. 
However, it is impossible to predict when a 
bill in which the Association is interested 
will be introduced, and the vote of the con- 
vention makes it possible for the Committee 
on Legislation to act quickly when any such 
measure comes up. 

The Committee on Legislation has been 
conscious for some time of a rapidly grow- 
ing interest among the branches and state 
divisions in both state and national legisla- 
tion but has not had knowledge of the 
amount and scope of the legislative work be- 
ing done. To get a better idea of the situa- 
tion, a brief questionnaire was sent out in 
January to legislative chairmen. The replies 
showed a wide range of state legislation sup- 
ported by the branches, and also a wide in- 
terest in national legislation. The need for a 
more thorough study of the legislative in- 
terests of the Association before the Los An- 
geles Convention was indicated. 


The Los Angeles Convention 


At the meeting of the Board of Directors 
at national Headquarters, April 26-28, the 
time for the 1935 biennial convention, to be 
held in Los Angeles, was fixed for the last 
week in June. This time was chosen in order 
that delegates might take advantage of the 
summer rates. 

The following convention committees 
have been named: 
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CoMMITTEE ON NoMINATIONS: Mrs. T. W. 
Kemmerer, Oakwood Subdivision, Jackson, 
Mississippi, chairman; Miss Gladys Morgan, 
San Antonio, Texas; Mrs. A. H. Fuller, Ames, 
Iowa; Miss Minnie Bunker, Berkeley, Califor- 
nia; Mrs. Adam Leroy Jones, Montclair, New 
Jersey. 


COMMITTEE ON RESOLUTIONS: Miss Lucy Wil- 
liams, 714 First National Bank Building, 
Springfield, Illinois, chairman; Mrs. H. K. 
Painter, Minneapolis, Minnesota; Mrs. R. G. 
McKelvey, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania; Mrs. C. J. 
Oviatt, Sheridan, Wyoming; Mrs. Harry 
Davenport, Spokane, Washington; Miss Alice 
Anderson, Chico, California. 


COMMITTEE ON PLACE oF NEXT CONVENTION: 
Mrs. Roy V. Coffey, 3654 Flad Avenue, St. 
Louis, Missouri, chairman; Miss Jane Louise 
Jones, Canton, New York; Mrs. J. K. Quattle- 
baum, Savannah, Georgia; Miss Mary Meek, 
Billings, Montana; Miss Ada Bell Stapleton, 
Nashville, Tennessee; Mrs. W. D. Henderson, 
Ann Arbor, Michigan; Mrs. W. M. Parrish, 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania; Mrs. E. W. Milligan, 
Denver, Colorado. 


COMMITTEE ON REVISION oF By-Laws: Mrs. 
L. B. Swormstedt, 2 Thomas Circle, Washing- 
ton, D.C., chairman; Miss Dorothy Kenyon, 
New York City; Mrs. Malbone W. Graham, 
Santa Monica, California; Mrs. F. H. Waters, 
Ames, Iowa. 


The Elizabeth Avery Colton Fellow- 
ship—National 


The South Atlantic Section, at the annual 
meeting, April 13-14, voted to name its fel- 
lowship for Elizabeth Avery Colton, as a 
memorial to her outstanding contribution to 
higher education for women in the South. 
Miss Colton was the leader of the Southern 
Association of College Women in its unre- 
mitting warfare against institutions in the 
South which made unwarranted claims to 
college rank, and her investigations and 
campaign of publicity did much to raise 
standards and eliminate these so-called “col- 
leges.” 

At this meeting it was voted that the fel- 
lowship of the South Atlantic Section (ex- 
clusive of Washington, D.C.) be designated 
“national” —bringing the number of national 
Crusade fellowships to twelve. Nine fellow- 
ships are international, and one—Pennsyl- 
vania-Delaware (exclusive of Philadelphia) 
—remains undesignated. 


Fellowship Fund Award 


The first award of an International Fel- 
lowship provided from the income of the 
Million Dollar Fellowship Fund has been 
made. The successful candidate is Dr. Em- 
my Klieneberger, a bacteriologist. Doctor 
Klieneberger was formerly on the medical 
staff of Frankfurt University and is at pres- 
ent engaged in research at the Lister Insti- 
tute of Preventive Medicine in London. Doc- 
tor Klieneberger plans to continue her study 
of the virus diseases. 

Since, in accordance with the expressed 
wish of the A.A.U.W., no limitation was 
placed on age, the Committee on Fellowship 
Awards of the International Federation of 
University Women faced a real difficulty in 
choosing between young and promising 
candidates and older candidates with a 
record of achievement. In this dilemma, they 
decided to send the credentials of the three 
best candidates to the chairman of the 
Committee on Fellowship Awards of the 
A.A.U.W. and leave the decision in her 
hands. Through this gracious action of the 
Federation committee, the A.A.U.W. had not 
only a chance to participate in making the 
award, but perhaps an undue weight was 
given to our share of responsibility in the 
decision. 


A.A.U.W. History at Reduced Price 


The small number of copies of The His- 
tory of the American Association of Uni- 
versity Women remaining at Headquarters 
are now offered for sale at the reduced price 
of $2.00 a copy. The History was written 
for the fiftieth anniversary of the founding 
of the Association, by Marion Talbot, who 
was chiefly responsible for calling the meet- 
ing which resulted in the organization of 
the Association of Collegiate Alumnz, and 
Lois K. M. Rosenberry, under whose presi- 
dency the A.C.A. became the American 
Association of University Women. It was 
published in 1931. Every branch should have 
a copy, and individual members will find it 
valuable not only for the background which 
it gives for an understanding of the Asso- 
ciation’s work today, but also for the record 
of obstacles overcome and of the real con- 
tribution which organized university women 
have made in the past half century. 
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The book may be ordered from national 
Headquarters. 


Reid Hall 


To aid Reid Hall, Inc., in the present pe- 
riod of economic difficulty, the Carnegie 
Corporation has made a $10,000 grant. As 
the Carnegie Corporation cannot give money 
to foreign institutions, the gift is being made 
through the A.A.U.W. An account of the at- 
tractions of Reid Hall as seen by a member 
of the A.A.U.W. appears elsewhere in this 
JouRNAL, 

During the academic year the Hall is in- 
tended primarily for women studying at 
the University of Paris. But in summer it is 
open, so far as space permits, to all univer- 
sity women and their friends. Applications 
should be made to the director, Miss Doro- 
thy F. Leet, at 4 rue de Chevreuse, Paris 
VI°*, France. 


Planning the High School Course— 
Some Aids to Parents 


The other day a mother came in to Head- 
quarters to seek advice about colleges which 
her daughter, graduating this spring from 
high school, might attend. She found that her 
daughter’s high school units would not per- 
mit her to enter some of the colleges of her 
choice. The mother expressed the fervent 
wish that parents and children might be told 
at the beginning of the high school years 
the importance of planning the entire course 
so that it would prepare adequately for a 
tentatively selected list of colleges. 

Such a case indicates that parents are not 
sufficiently informed concerning existing 
guidance services. So much is now being 
done in guidance of the individual that every 
parent and teacher should know of develop- 
ments that are taking place and of kinds of 
advice that should be sought even if they 
are not offered in the local school. Three 
pamphlets of value in giving information on 
these points have been issued within the 
past year by the United States Office of 
Education. They are: Programs of Guid- 
ance, by William C. Reavis, Monograph No. 
14 of the National Survey of Secondary 
Education, Bulletin 1932, No. 17; State 
Guidance Programs, by Maris M. Proffitt, 
Pamphlet No. 35, January 25, 1933; and Na- 
tional and State Cooperative High School 


Testing Programs, by David Segel, Bulletin 
1933, No. 9. These pamphlets may be secured 
for 10 cents, 5 cents, and 5 cents, respective- 
ly, from the Superintendent of Documents, 
Washington, D.C. Suggestions as to other 
publications on guidance will be given by 
the research associate in secondary and col- 
legiate education, A.A.U.W. Headquarters. 


Selections for Oxford 


The Committee on Selections for Oxford 
met at the Spence School, New York City, 
on March 24. Four American women applied 
for admission to Oxford University with 
senior standing: two graduates of Mount 
Holyoke, one of the University of California 
at Los Angeles, and one of the Catholic 
Sisters College of the Catholic University 
of America. One of the applicants with- 
drew and a final decision was reached on 
only one of the others, Miss Patricia Jenkins 
of New York, who was recommended to the 
Principals of the Women’s Colleges at Ox- 
ford. Miss Jenkins graduated from Mount 
Holyoke in 1932. 


English Exchange Posts Available 


The Chairman of the Joint Committee on 
the International Interchange of Secondary 
School Teachers, Miss Valentine Chandor 
of New York, announces that a number of 
exchange posts in England are still available 
for 1934-35. It is hoped that more applica- 
tions may be received from women teaching 
in American secondary schools. Each mem- 
ber of the exchange draws her regular salary 
from her own school, but in the past the 
American teachers have made some adjust- 
ments in favor of their European colleagues 
because of the differences in the cost of 
living. This year, however, because of the 
fall of the dollar, no such adjustment will 
be required. Inquiries and applications 
should be addressed to Miss Valentine Chan- 
dor, the Spence School, 22 East 91st Street, 
New York City. 


President Glass Honored 


At the celebration of the one hundredth 
anniversary of the founding of the Univer- 
sity of Delaware, May 11-13, Meta Glass, 
president of Sweet Briar College and presi- 
dent of the American Association of Uni- 
versity Women, received the honorary de- 
gree of LL.D. The degree was conferred 
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in recognition of President Glass’s outstand- 
ing contributions to the education of women. 


Institute of Women’s Professional Re- 
lations 


Five years ago the Institute of Women’s 
Professional Relations was established un- 
der the sponsorship of the A.A.U.W., to 
serve as a Clearing-house for information on 
occupational opportunities for trained wom- 
en and the requirements for such oppor- 
tunities, and to study problems involved in 
the relation between home life and pro- 
fessional interests. Under the direction of 
Chase Going Woodhouse, former chair- 
man of the A.A.U.W. Committee on the 
Economic and Legal Status of Women, the 
Institute has from time to time published 
bulletins which have furnished valuable in- 
formation to those concerned with the edu- 
cational and vocational guidance of young 
women. These have been announced in the 
JouRNAL as they appeared. 

This year, because of certain changes 
designed to keep the organization of the 
Institute simple, the A.A.U.W. was not 
asked to continue its sponsorship. In notify- 
ing the Board of Directors of this decision, 
the director of the Institute expressed a very 
keen appreciation of what the sponsorship 
of the A.A.U.W. meant during the Institute’s 
formative years, and gratitude for the serv- 
ice of the A.A.U.W. comptroller in han- 
dling the Institute’s finances. 

Expenses of the Institute have been met 
in part through a grant of $5,000 a year 
from the Carnegie Corporation. 


Fellowship Committee Work at Head- 
quarters 


Beginning June 1, Mrs. Ruth Wilson 
Tryon, who for the past six years has edited 
the JouRNAL, will serve in the dual capacity 
of Association editor and secretary to the 
Committee on Fellowship Endowment, 
whose office work will be moved to national 
Headquarters. 


California Questions the Chamber of 
Commerce on School Support 


The efforts of one state division to block 
attempts to cripple school services in that 
state have resulted in clarifying the position 
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of a tremendously influential national or- 
ganization in a way that has been useful to 
the cause of education everywhere. The 
story begins in California, where the state 
chairman of vocational opportunities, Mrs. 
Maud Clark Glasson, in the interest of 
adequate support of formal education, circu- 
lated a compilation of documents which had 
had currency during the previous session of 
the state legislature, and which suggested 
an interlocking of interests bent on crip- 
pling school services. One document in the 
compilation was a list of twenty possible 
drastic curtailments which had already re- 
ceived considerable publicity as proposals of 
the United States Chamber of Commerce. 

Immediately, representatives of the Cham- 
ber vigorously denied sponsorship or author- 
ship. Thereupon, Dr. McHale brought the 
matter to the attention of Mr. J. W. Crab- 
tree of the N.E.A. and the Joint Committee 
on the Emergency in Education, with the 
result that a radio interview was arranged 
for January 21 over station WEAF between 
William T. Foster, director of the Pollock 
Foundation for Economic Research, and 
Henry I. Harriman, president of the United 
States Chamber of Commerce. Mr. Harri- 
man’s replies to questions put to him by 
Mr. Foster contained excellent and friendly 
statements on educational need and outlook. 

Mrs. Glasson then asked Mr. Harriman to 
state whether the sentiments expressed over 
the radio were his own personal opinions or 
official utterances of the United States 
Chamber of Commerce, and whether they 
rescinded the Chamber’s sponsorship of the 
twenty points in curtailment. Mr. Harriman 
replied that the views expressed were his 
own, but he believed them to be in harmony 
with the attitude of his Board, and that the 
United States Chamber of Commerce has 
never had any program nor sponsored any 
measures concerning education. 

The history of the “twenty points” was 
later learned through a statement from John 
MacCracken, associate director of the 
American Council on Education. Dr. Mac- 
Cracken wrote that these proposals were 
gathered by President Hoover’s Conference 
on the Crisis in Education, with the inten- 
tion of publishing them arranged in an as- 
cending scale of harmfulness as a warning 
against the most invidious curtailments 
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which might be put forward. The United 
States Chamber of Commerce had an ob- 
server on the committee, and although the 
Chamber did not sponsor nor take active part 
in the committee’s work, it did send out this 
list to the affliated Chambers of Commerce. 

The net result of the California Division’s 
efforts to resolve all this confusion has been 
a definite repudiation by the United States 
Chamber of Commerce of any program or 
sponsorship involving education, adversely 
or otherwise, and a strong, constructive 
statement from the president of the Cham- 
ber on the need for adequate school services. 
It should now be impossible for any group, 
through misunderstanding or wilful mis- 
representation, to use the influence of the 
United States Chamber of Commerce in urg- 
ing cuts injurious to the schools. 


“The University Woman in a Chang- 
ing Society” 


An unusually interesting topic was de- 
veloped by the Connecticut state meeting, 
held in Norwalk, April 21. The general sub- 
ject of the meeting was “The university 
woman in a changing society: how shall we 
prepare to meet these changes and profit by 
them?” After hearing a brief review of 
“What are these changes?” the meeting 
divided into five round table groups, each 
discussing one of the following aspects of 
the general topic: 


1. Changes affecting children: how can 
we best prepare our children for full 
participation in a new world? 

. Changes affecting education: in what 
respects does our educational system 
need cutting down or building up? 

. Changes affecting our leisure and its 
use: how can we best utilize the “new 
leisure” for ourselves and for others? 

. Changes affecting us as consumers : how 
can we buy economically without low- 
ering standards? 

. Changes affecting our relations with 
other nations: should our aim be na- 
tional self-sufficiency or world coopera- 
tion? 


International Students’ Day 


The Massachusetts State Division carried 
out a very successful International Students’ 
Day at Wellesley College, Saturday, April 


7. At the invitation of President Pendleton, 
a large gathering assembled in the Alumnz 
Hall at the college. Foreign students from 
the colleges and universities in the state 
were honor guests, and ten of these students 
from other countries brought greetings, with 
information about their home colleges and 
their work in this country. 


New Branches 


Since publication of the last JouRNAL, four 
new branches have been organized, bringing 
the total to 630. The new branches are: 


ARKANSAS—Jonesboro 
MASSACHUSETTS—Northern 
Mississ1pP1—Hattiesburg 
Missourt—Tarkio 
Montana—Anaconda 
NEBRASKA—Broken Bow 
New Yorx—Herkeimer 
Nortu Daxota—Minot 
OKLAHOMA—Hobart, El Reno 
WIsconsInN—Tomahawk 


If You Move— 


Members of the Association frequently 
make a change of address without notifying 
national Headquarters. This is particularly 
true in the fall, when teachers make trans- 
fers—with the result that hundreds of 
JouRNALS are returned by the post-office 
authorities, and members complain that they 
are not receiving the JouRNAL. A card giv- 
ing the old and the new address, sent to 
Headquarters at 1634 I Street N.W, Wash- 
ington, D.C., will not only prevent confusion 
but will help Headquarters to eliminate 4 
bill for postage which becomes a consider- 
able item. 


Association Calendar 


June 6 National Committee on Legis- 
lation, Washington, D.C. 
North Atlantic Sectional Meet- 
ing, Poughkeepsie, New York 
Montana State Meeting, Bill- 
ings, Montana 


June 14-16 


Oct. 11-13 


National Peace Conference 


Action on a six-point program designed 
to provide national defence against war was 
urged in a memorandum presented to the 
President and the Secretary of State of 
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March 27 by the National Peace Conference. 
The National Peace Conference, the succes- 
sor to the Inter-organization Council on Dis- 
armament, represents the body of the or- 
ganized peace movement in the United 
States. The American Association of Uni- 
versity Women is a member. 

The National Peace Conference met in 
Washington on March 24 to discuss a pro- 
gram which might be put forward as having 
been supported by the twenty participating 
organizations, whether by specific action or 
by approval of the basic principles involved. 
The six points decided upon were: 


1. Immediate ratification of the World Court 
Protocol 

2. A statement by the United States Govern- 
ment of the terms on which it would be 
willing to join a revised League of Nations 

3. Immediate passage of the arms embargo 
resolution 

4. Official support for investigation, as pro- 
vided in the Nye-Vandenberg resolution, of 
the munitions industry 

5. Energetic action on the part of this govern- 
ment for an effective world disarmament 
treaty including international supervision 
of all aviation and progressive reduction 
of military air forces 

6. Refusal of presidential authorization, as 
provided for in the Vinson Bill, for fur- 
ther appropriations for naval construction 
pending the 1935 naval conference. 


Supporting the President’s judgment ex- 
pressed at the Woodrow Wilson dinner on 
December 28, that 90 per cent of the peoples 
of the world want peace, the peace organiza- 
tions declared that they looked “with con- 
fidence for action which shall express the 
American will to peace and abhorrence of 
war in a more adequate and comprehensive 
program” along the lines indicated in the 
memorandum. 


Annie J. Cannon Prize in Astronomy 


Dr. Annie J. Cannon, professor of as- 
tronomy at Harvard University, has used 
the $1,000 awarded to her in 1932 by the 
Association to Aid Scientific Work by Wom- 
énto found an award which will honor other 
women for distinguished contributions to as- 
tronomy. The April News Bulletin of the 
Institute of International Education, which 
carries this note, states that the American 
Astronomical Society will administer this en- 
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dowment, and the first award of the Annie 
J. Cannon Prize in Astronomy will be made 
next December. Women of all countries will 
be eligible to the award, which will be made 
triennially. 

The $1,000 with which this endowment 
was established was half of the Ellen Rich- 
ards Research Prize, which, when it was 
awarded for the last time in 1932, was di- 
vided between Dr. Cannon and Dr. Helen D. 
King of the University of Pennsylvania. At 
the meeting which made this award, the As- 
sociation to Aid Scientific Research for 
Women voted to terminate its activities. A 
brief sketch of the Association’s history was 
given in the Journax for October 1932. 


Six Women Receive Fellowships 


Trustees of the John Simon Guggenheim 
Foundation have announced the award of 
forty fellowships for 1934-35, for work in 
the arts and for research in the sciences 
and in literature and history. Five women’s 
names appear on the list of awards: Kay 
Boyle, poet and novelist; Angna Enters, of 
New York, a dancer, who will go to Greece 
to study ancient Greek art forms; Peggy 
Bacon, a satirist in the graphic arts; Rosella 
Hartman, New York, to study the litho- 
grapher’s craft in Paris; Dr. Grace Lee 
Nute, curator of manuscripts of the Minne- 
sota Historical Society, for research abroad 
for biographical material. 

Of twelve research fellowships in the 
humanities awarded by the American Coun- 
cil of Learned Societies for 1934-35, one 
was given to a woman: Dr. Eleanor B. von 
Erdberg, of the Fogg Museum, Harvard 
University. Dr. Erdberg will make a general 
study of oriental art in the collections of 
China and Japan, and acquire further train- 
ing in the Japanese language and in Japanese 
methods of research in the fine arts. 


American Institute of Roumania 


The American Institute of Roumania has 
been established at Bucharest to foster closer 
relations between the two countries. The 
Institute offers a series of lectures and 
courses and an American library to give 
Roumanian students an insight into the vari- 
ous aspects of American life and culture. 
The executive secretary is Dr. Gh. Alexan- 
drescu, 8 Strada Doamnei, Bucharest. 
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Italo-American Bureau in Rome 


The Associazione Italo-American in 
Rome, Corso Umberto I, 271, has orgasized 
a new bureau to assist American students 
and tourists in Italy. Students will be given 
introductions to facilitate their work, and 
persons desiring information in regard to 
publications, translations, photographs, and 
reproductions of art may also write to the 
bureau for assistance. 


Far Eastern Studies 


The Committees on Far Eastern Studies 
of the American Council of Learned So- 
cieties announce a number of interesting 
projects, completed or in prospect. First is 
the publication of two volumes in a series 
provided for by a donor who wishes thus to 
commemorate Charles James Morse, a 
pioneer collector and serious student of 
things oriental. These publications are: 
Some Technical Terms of Chinese Paint- 
ing, by Benjamin March, curator of the 
Division of the Orient, University of Michi- 
gan Museum of Anthropology; and The 
Literary Inquisition of Ch’ten-Lung, by L. 
Carrington Goodrich, lecturer in Chinese, 
Columbia University. 

Plans for the future include the publica- 
tion of translations of source materials from 
Chinese and Japanese, and possibly Manchu 
and Korean. While the Committees have no 
funds for financing the actual translations, 
it is hoped that the offer of publication will 
lead American scholars who are engaged in 
such work to round out some of their trans- 
lations and make them available to other 
scholars. 

The committees also offer to send periodi- 
cals in Chinese, Japanese, and Russian to 
competent scholars who, in return for this 
material (which would become their proper- 
ty) will furnish abstracts of the articles. 

A second Bulletin on the progress of Far 
Eastern Studies is in preparation, the first 
such Bulletin having appeared in 1931. A 
list of periodical articles on Chinese sub- 
jects is now being made, and additional en- 
tries would be welcomed. 

Anyone who is interested in the projects 
sketched here should communicate with 
Mortimer Graves, secretary of the Commit- 
tees on Far Eastern Studies, American 


Council of Learned Societies, 907 Fifteenth 
Street, N.W., Washington, D.C. 


Vienna Psychological Institute 

The Psychological Institute of the Univer- 
sity of Vienna will hold its third annual 
summer school in psychology for American 
students, July 9-August 9. The courses, 
which are taught in English, include 
language and personality, childhood and 
adolescence, biographical methods, Viennese 
tests for children, experimental psychology, 
business and social psychology. The Uni- 
versity of Kentucky is again supervising 
these courses and will grant six semester- 
hours university credit for the work done 
in Vienna. For further details address the 
educational director, Dr. Henry Beaumont, 
University of Kentucky, Lexington, Ken- 
tucky. 


Ninth Institute of Euthenics 

Vassar College will hold its ninth annual 
Institute of Euthenics from June 27-August 
8. The Institute offers men and women 
graduates of colleges of approved standing 
an integrated program of courses in child 
development, adolescent psychology, mental 
hygiene, physiology and nutrition, household 
technology, interior decoration, problems of 
the modern family, and parent-education 
leadership. In connection with the Institute, 
there will be two schools for children from 
two to seven years of age, one or both of 
whose parents attend the course. For full in- 
formation write the Director, Institute of 
Euthenics, Vassar College, Poughkeepsie, 
New York. 


Service for Education in Human Rela- 

tions 

The establishment of a service bureau for 
education in human relations at Teachers 
College, Columbia University, is announced 
in School and Society for April 21. As 
sociated with Teachers College in this un- 
dertaking are Howard University, Boston 
University, and Temple University. The 
service bureau will aid elementary and high- 
school teachers in arranging programs 
which present a sympathetic viewpoint of 
racial issues and of the various culture 
groups of the world. The bureau will be 
open to adult educational groups and com- 
munity organizations. 
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Conference on Family Relationships 


A conference for those who are particu- 
larly concerned with family relationships 
and parent education has been called in New 
York June 30 and July 2 and 3, immediately 
following the meeting of the American 
Home Economics Association. The Ameri- 
can Social Hygiene Association, the Ameri- 
can Home Economics Association, and 
Teachers College of Columbia University are 
cooperating in arranging the conference, of 
which Dr. William F. Russell of Teachers 
College is chairman. Dr. Paul Popenoe heads 
the organizing committee. Most of the work 
of the conference will be carried on by dis- 
cussion groups, which will consider educa- 
tion for family life as it applies at different 
educational levels and for different types of 
service. 


Iowa Conference on Child Develop- 

ment 

The Eighth Iowa Conference on Child 
Development and Parent Education will be 
held in Iowa City, Iowa, June 19-21. The 
conference is sponsored by the Iowa State 
Council for Child Study and Parent Educa- 
tion with the cooperation of the Iowa Child 
Welfare Research Station and Extension Di- 
visions of the State University, the State 
College of Agriculture and Mechanic Arts, 
and State Teachers College. The conference 
program will present some of the issues of 
the new deal in education. The meetings are 
open, without charge, to all persons inter- 
ested in studying children. Further informa- 
tion may be secured from the Iowa Child 
Welfare Research Station, State University 
of Iowa, Iowa City, Iowa. 


Seminar on Mental Hygiene and Parent 
Education 


At the request of the National Council 
of Parent Education the Smith College for 
Social Work announces a seminar on “The 
Application of Mental Hygiene to Problems 
in Parent Education,” at Smith College, July 
30-August 11. Discussions will center 
around such major problems in the field of 
parent education as the nature of adult learn- 
ing, the rdle of leader in the leader-group 
relationship, and the principles involved in 
the selection and use of content material for 
parent education—all from the mental 
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hygiene point of view. This seminar will be 
open to a limited number of members with 
previous training and experience in some 
aspect of parent education work. Further 
information may be secured from Smith Col- 
lege School of Social Work, College Hall 8, 
Northampton, Massachusetts. 


Summer Institute for Social Progress 

The committee in charge of the second 
Summer Institute for Social Progress, to 
be held at Wellesley College, July 7-21, an- 
nounces that through the raising of a special 
Institute fund, the fee for each week, in- 
cluding board, tuition, and room, has been 
made possible at twenty-five dollars. To in- 
sure well-rounded discussion a limited num- 
ber of scholarships are available, not only 
to labor leaders and industrial workers but 
to farmers and to a few representative 
Europeans. Application blanks for admission 
and further details may be obtained from 
Arthur Walworth, 931 Center Street, New- 
ton Center, Massachusetts. Miss Mary 
Raven, New Brunswick, New Jersey, is in 
charge of scholarships. 

The cross-section representation which 
worked out so well last year will be repeated 
in this year’s membership through balanced 
groups of business and professional men and 
women, industrial workers, clerical workers, 
engineers, and housewives being admitted. 
The divergent practical experiences of those 
taking part will be focused on the general 
question of the rdle of government in our 
economic life. 

Announcements of the Institute state that 
no attempt will be made to bring the Institute 
to pass resolutions or to bring the member- 
ship to any unanimous conclusions. The 
capitalist system as modified by the New 
Deal will be compared in certain aspects with 
those systems on trial in other countries, 
and round tables will consider such questions 
as: taxation as an instrument of social 
change, political action on economic issues, 
the place of money and credit in an economic 
system, autarchy vs. internationalism, eco- 
nomic planning, labor union tactics under the 
New Deal, problems of distribution and con- 
sumption, unemployment relief, and the 
profit motive as an economic incentive. Wil- 
lard Thorpe, recently director of the fed- 
eral Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce, will again head the faculty. 





Progress of the Fellowship Fund 


‘eo usual table showing growth of the 
Fellowship Fund is omitted in this number 
of the JoURNAL, since the national treasurer 
will not receive all of the funds until May 
31. 
With the active A.A.U.W. year drawing to 
a close, however, it is possible to review the 
Fellowship Program as a whole, even though 
exact figures cannot be given. 

The emphasis this year has been on pro- 
grams, publicity, and the map. In order to 
help branches in the planning of fellowship 
programs, the national committee prepared 
nine articles, in mimeographed form, de- 
signed to be informative, inspirational, or 
entertaining. The branches have used 454 
copies of this material. 

The Library of Fellows, prepared by Miss 
Jeannette E. Kelly, director of the South 
Atlantic Section, has furnished illuminating 
material from the fellows themselves, inter- 
preting their projects and describing the 
experiences of the fellowship year. Branches 
which have used this traveling library have 
found it very helpful. 

The map, “The Conquest of a Continent,” 
has furnished a dignified means of raising 
funds, and of creating interest in fellow- 
ships. Final reports are not in, but the proj- 
ect of “The Conquest of a Continent” can- 
not be estimated in dollars and cents, for it 
has taken the fellowship idea into places 
where the thought had never before pene- 
trated. Orders for maps were received from 
Honolulu, Manila, Shanghai, Tientsin, and 
from a school in Tokyo. Wherever the map 
has gone, it has aroused genuine interest. 

The branches have engaged in a Publicity 
Contest during the year, in which prizes 
totaling $200, donated by a friend, were 
offered for newspaper publicity. Prizes of 
$50 in all are also offered to the branches 
which have best promoted the sale of “The 


Conquest of a Continent.” The prize winners 
will be announced in the October JouRNAL. 

We can only measure progress over a 
period; in the past five years “Fellow- 
ships . . . the idea” has been established 
throughout the Association. During this 
time, the emphasis has been on the general 
groundwork—developing a standard organi- 
zation for units, suggesting means for 
money-raising, advocating 100 per cent 
branch participation, and interpreting the 
meaning of fellowships in general. Now we 
are taking a step forward in coordinating 
the Fellowship Program through the estab- 
lishment at national Headquarters of a sec- 
retary to the Committee on Fellowship En- 
dowment. Mrs. Ruth Wilson Tryon, who is 
already known to members as editor of the 
JouRNAL, will serve in this additional capac- 
ity. With a secretary at Headquarters ac- 
tively responsible for securing material, to 
whom records are easily available, aid can 
more readily be furnished to the branches 
in developing the Fellowship Program. The 
chairman of the Committee on Fellowship 
Endowment will remain responsible for the 
development of the Fellowship Program and 
will continue to keep in close touch with fel- 
lowship chairmen, but the many details of 
administrative and organization work will 
be handled at national Headquarters. 

In the past five years the organization 
has been prepared. With the stage thus set 
for effective work, there is every promise 
that the Fellowship Program in the coming 
year will not only bring us nearer our 
coveted goal, but will also serve to make the 
membership and the world at large more 
conscious of the dynamic ideals for which 
the Association stands. 

DorotHy BRIDGMAN ATKINSON 
Chairman, National Committee on 
Fellowship Endowment 





THE LF.U.W. 


Council Meeting Postponed 


The Council Meeting of the International 
Federation of University Women, scheduled 
for March 28-31, in Budapest, has been post- 
poned to the late summer. The postponement 
was decided upon because it proved im- 
possible to obtain a copy of the revised con- 
stitution of the German Federation in time 
to have it studied by the national associations 
and the necessary committees before the 
dates set for the meeting. The officers felt 
that the status of the German Federation of 
University Women under the Hitler régime 
was too important a question to be con- 
sidered without adequate information, in- 
volving as it does some of the fundamental 
principles of the International Federation 
and its component organizations. The final 
date for the Council meeting has not yet been 
announced, nor the place, although there has 
been no indication that it would not be held 
in Budapest as originally planned. 

President Glass, who was already in 
Europe when the Council meeting was can- 
celled, was able to meet with the officers of 
the Federation in London to discuss prob- 
lems which will come before the Council. 

The provisional agenda for the Nine- 
teenth Council Meeting, circulated before 
the postponement was announced, includes 
the following proposals for future policies 
and activities: 

1. In consideration of the interest manifested 
by the Federation since its foundation in 
the endeavors made by the majority of 
countries to provide for young people an 
education which will fit them for interna- 
tional cooperation, 

And in consideration of the alarm which 
the definite instructions given in certain 
countries cannot fail to arouse among 
educationists who remain faithful to their 
ideal : 

The International Federation of University 
Women declares: That it remains firmly 
attached to its principles, that it believes 
in education for peace, that it considers 
art, literature, and science as a common 
human heritage and not as the appanage 


of particular nations or races, and that it 
therefore requests the national associa- 
tions of which it is composed to continue 
their work for international understanding 
on the same basis as formerly. (Proposed 
by the French Association.) 

. Consideration of questions concerning the 
effects of the anti-feminist reaction in vari- 
ous countries, especially the forms taken 
by this reaction, its effects upon university 
women, and counter-measures taken by the 
national Association of University Wom- 
en. (Proposed by the Belgian and Jugoslav 
Associations. ) 

An application from the newly organized 
Syrian Association of University Women 
is also to be considered by the Council. 


The French Association 


The French Association of University 
Women held its annual general meeting in 
December 1933. At that time, Mme. Veillier- 
Duray was elected president. Many members 
of the American Association will remember 
Mme. Veillier-Duray from the Council 
Meeting held in this country in connection 
with the Boston Convention of 1931. 

The secretary reported that plans were 
under way to organize a branch of the 
French Association in North Africa. 

The establishment and award of a fellow- 
ship of 5000 francs was also reported. The 
successful candidate was Mlle. Delagrange 
of the University of Montpellier, a student 
of jurisprudence. 


Canada Studies Vocations 


The Vocations Committee of the Canadian 
Federation of University Women is editing a 
series of monographs on the various busi- 
nesses and professions open to women. Five 
of these studies appeared in 1933. They were 
written by women who are well known in 
their chosen fields and are designed to pro- 
vide information as to special characteris- 
tics required, salaries paid, and opportuni- 
ties for advancement. This committee is also 
collecting information on _ professional 
courses of study available in Canada, giv- 
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ing details as to entrance requirements, fees, 
degrees, et cetera. 

A third project, the re-editing of Mrs. 
Vincent Massey’s book, Occupations for 
Trained Women in Canada, is being post- 
poned until the necessary facts can be gath- 
ered, 


Rose Sidgwick Fellowship Award 


The Academic Subcommittee of the 
sritish Federation of University Women 
announces the award of the Rose Sidgwick 
Fellowship for 1934-35 to Dr. Lucy Boyd, of 
Glasgow. Dr. Boyd holds the D.Sc. degree 
from the University of Edinburgh, and is at 
present carrying on her research at that 
institution. Dr. Boyd has already published 
several studies of monocotyledonous seed- 
lings, and her project for the fellowship year 
will be the examination of embryos and seed- 
lings of cyperaceae. Dr. Boyd states that she 
has chosen research on this family because 
(1) it has been inadequately examined so 
far, (2) interpretations of the few avail- 
able results are in conflict, and (3) the 
phylogeny of monocotyle will be further elu- 
cidated by the seedling anatomy of this fami- 
ly. She will carry on this study at Univer- 
sity College, New London, Connecticut, and 
at the University of Chicago. 


Junior International Fellowship Award 


The Committee for the Award of Interna- 
tional Fellowships, which met in London 
March 26-29, considered fourteen applica- 
tions for the Junior Fellowship in Arts. The 
award was finally divided between two can- 


didates, J. M. Hussey (Great Britain) and 
G. L. M. Micheli (Switzerland). This de- 
cision was arrived at partly on account of 
the difficulty of discriminating between two 
such good candidates, and partly in consider- 
ation of the urgent need for assisting young 
scholars to carry on their work at a time 
when conditions are so exceptionally hard 
for them. It seemed evident that both these 
candidates would do highly creditable work. 
and be able to accomplish something really 
useful in six month instead of the usual ten. 
Should either candidate withdraw, the whole 
fellowship would be awarded to the other. 

Miss Hussey is engaged in a detailed study 
of the life and work of John Mauropous of 
Euchaita, an eleventh century Byzantine 
archbishop. Mile. Micheli’s field is medieval 
archaeology. 

The Committee’s announcement of the 
award carried this note: 


The Committee had to deal with an unusual 
situation owing to the fact that several of the 
candidates for the fellowships are former mem- 
bers of the German Federation, who have lost 
excellent posts in the German universities. 
These distinguished scholars and _ scientists 
would not be applying for fellowships in the 
ordinary way, and as it is, their applications are 
inevitably better than those of the younger 
women for whom these fellowships were orig- 
inally intended. The Committee decided there- 
fore to add a note to the regulations for the 
I.F.U.W. fellowships stating that they are not 
intended for persons who have already at- 
tained positions of professorial rank in the uni- 
versities. It is hoped that special grants in aid 
of these excellently qualified ex-German mem- 
bers may be provided. 





WHAT THE BRANCHES ARE DOING 


Creative Work in the Small Branch 


CurRENT trends in branch Association 
programs for this year are significant in 
that they show a more unified expression of 
A.A.U.W. ideals, less scattering of effort 
among inconsequential forms of study, and 
an increased amount of creative effort in 
all areas. Study groups have been formed 
largely within the fields of the arts, parent 
education and child development, educational 
trends, national and international relations, 
and socio-economic problems. Developing 
out of these basic studies are various by- 
products in the way of community coopera- 
tion and activities planned definitely for the 
education of the community. Study groups 
and communal activities are therefore begin- 
ning to be more closely related in branch 
work, 

Most encouraging is the large number of 
small branches which are successfully serv- 
ing their communities by offering study 
groups of unusual quality and planned com- 
munal activities to meet definite needs in 
their various localities. The examples cited 
below are chosen from relatively small 
branches to illustrate the fact that in each of 
the increasingly significant phases of 
A.A.U.W. work, branches with small mem- 
bership in small communities are carrying 
forward A.A.U.W. ideals as faithfully as are 
large branches in cities with every resource. 


Trends in Parent Education and Child 
Development 


Beginning groups in child study are still 
being inaugurated, but A.A.U.W. members 
who have studied the child over a period of 
years are now unifying their knowledge in 
the several fields represented and are apply- 
ing it more significantly to family problems. 

St. Lawrence County, New York, a branch 
with about fifty members, has an excellent 
preschool clinic and a “Children’s Council,” 
the result of reorganizing the child study 
group along activity lines. Here is seen the 
desirable merging of study and its logical 
completion in action. The words of the 


chairman best describe this splendid en- 
deavor: 


The child study group was started the year 
before the A.A.U.W. was formed but it later 
became the child study group of the A.A.U.W. 
Gradually its membership grew to include about 
forty, many of whom were not members of the 
A.A.U.W. Its program varied. Some years it 
was divided into a school and preschool pro- 
gram. For two years the preschool group ran 
play groups for the children of its own mem- 
pers, .. + 

Last spring the plan was devised to reor- 
ganize the group along activity lines instead of 
study. This was done and the new group was 
called the Children’s Council. The Council is 
made up of two large groupings—one on health 
work, which decided to pool its efforts with the 
Preschool Clinic already started by the 
A.A.U.W., and the other group termed recrea- 
tional for lack of a better name. It includes a 
number of sub-committees—music for children, 
dramatics, nature work, movies, and club work 
(this group is very active in the Girl Scout 
movement), and a group of mothers of small 
babies who want to study. Each person was 
supposed to pledge herself to work on the 
committee which interested her most. The 
group has not met as a whole yet. The commit- 
tees have not made themselves very much felt 
as yet, but as the chairman of the music com- 
mittee said, “It is slow work. We have so much 
to learn ourselves.” (She, by the way, is going 
to help on the A.A.U.W. musical program for 
the radio.) 

This is but the first step in a comprchensive, 
coordinated plan for the community life of the 
children. It should have been started by a study 
and survey, I suppose, but in this instance there 
was a group of women yearning for an actual 
task to do. We picked on the things which the 
mothers felt were needed and were within their 
capacity to do. I believe that with active leader- 
ship, study and better planning will come along 
with the work. It will have a new emphasis. It 
will be in terms of the community rather than 
our personal problems as was the case with our 
old study programs. 


Maywood, Illinois, a branch having less 
than fifty members, sent Headquarters an 
excellent bibliography prepared by the pre- 
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school group. This is now available to all 
branches in mimeographed form. 

Jackson, Mississippi, is a branch of not 
more than fifty members and yet it will be 
recalled that this branch some years ago or- 
ganized a preschool. This school is still func- 
tioning and a splendid group of parent edu- 
cation classes are now a part of its program. 
The following paragraphs taken from the 
report of the education chairman give an 
excellent example of what a small A.A.U.W. 
branch can accomplish. 


In close connection with its preschool project 
the Jackson Branch sponsors a project in par- 
ent education. In this it joins forces with the 
Jackson P.T.A. Council and the Home Econom- 
ics Department of the State Vocational Board. 

The function of the Jackson Branch is to 
furnish trained leaders for the child study 
groups. The director of the preschool conducts 
comprehensive courses in child development for 
A.A.U.W. members. From those completing a 
specified amount of work the leaders of P.T.A. 
groups are chosen, 

The function of the P.T.A. Council is to 
have child study groups organized among mem- 
bers of the P.T.A. in each school district. The 
part played by the Home Economics Depart- 
ment of the State Vocational Board is to help 
finance this work. It duplicates from the federal 
funds for adult education whatever fund 
the parent-teacher organizations and the 
A.A.U.W. furnish toward the project. Each 
P.T.A. is asked to contribute a small amount 
and part of the proceeds of the preschool are 
assigned for parent education in connection 
with the preschool. This money is to pay a 
small remuneration to those who plan and con- 
duct the work. 


Fight groups are now studying; two made 
up of A.A.U.W. members, three from Parent 
Teacher Association groups, and three 
from church study groups. All are under 
A.A.U.W. leadership. The material used is 
A.A.U.W. guidance material, The Mental 
Hygiene of Parents and Children and Pre- 
Adolescence being the current study outlines. 

These groups are on a real professional 
basis, P.T.A. groups paying one dollar per 
person as a fee. 


Open Forums and Discussion Groups 
on Current Problems 


Small branches too are attempting open 
forum discussion groups on current prob- 


lems. Among those which have successfully 
organized such groups are Corpus Christi, 
Texas, (thirty-eight members) which has 
held open meetings to meet specific commu- 
nity needs, such as a meeting for high school 
girls and their mothers with discussions of 
health problems and styles in dress, and a 
meeting to present Texas laws affecting 
women. 

In Huntsville, Texas, joint meetings were 
held with the men’s discussion group, and 
the twenty-eight members of A.A.U.W. thus 
multiply their influence through cooperation. 

Lexington, Kentucky (forty-one mem- 
bers), helped to sponsor a forum on “The 
Recovery and Its Significance,” and Bis- 
marck, North Dakota, with thirty-one mem- 
bers, has run a successful open forum on 
present-day problems. 

Closely related to discussion groups is the 
formation of councils to clear community 
objectives. Here too the branch with few 
members has shown its power. De Kalb 
County, Illinois, with but fifty members, has 
established the Women’s Council of De Kalb 
County to support education. The council 
now includes twenty-five women’s organiza- 
tions with an approximate membership of 
2,175 women. Muskegon, Michigan, a branch 
of about thirty members, has taken an ac- 
tive part in forming a community committee 
to clear objectives in educational work. 


Rural Projects 


Coffeyville, Kansas, has but twenty-eight 
national members and yet this small group 
of women has made a great contribution toa 
wide rural area. Leaders in this branch 
helped the teachers in fourteen rural dis- 
tricts within a ten-mile radius of Coffeyville 
to organize a conference group meeting once 
a month with the A.A.U.W. educational 
chairman and the county superintendent of 
rural schools in charge. A circulating library 
of 260 volumes, 160 owned by the A.A.U.W. 
and 100 rented from the State Library Com- 
mission, were distributed to the pupils of 
these schools from the home of the educa- 
tional chairman. A public school nurse was 
secured to hold clinics in these schools and 
the committee plans to make available other 
services which may tend to raise the stand- 
ards of education in these rural districts. 
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The Arts 


The trend in the study of the arts is to- 
ward the creative. A number of small 
branches, including Waukegan, Illinois, 
(forty members) and Lincoln County, 
Maine (twelve members), are interesting 
themselves in the drama. The Lincoln Coun- 
ty Branch has used the A.A.U.W. Drama 
outline with excellent results. 

Superior, Wisconsin (fifty-seven mem- 
bers), has a Creative Listening Group 
studying the history and development of 
musical forms, and Blair, Nebraska, with 
twenty members, and Lexington, Kentucky, 
with forty-one members, have organized 
creative groups. 

Shawnee, Oklahoma, a group of twenty- 
three A.A.U.W. members, has interested it- 
self in a Little Theater; Bennington, Ver- 
mont, with only seventeen members, spon- 
sored an art exhibit this year. 

Extracts from the report of the Craw- 
fordsville, Indiana, chairman will show how 
this branch of less than fifty members has 
established a most interesting creative group 
in the field of writing. 


The Creative Writing group has been going 
the longest—this is its third year. The writers 
are, all but one, members of the A.A.U.W., 
several of whom have published from time to 
time. We meet once a month, submit anything 
that fancy dictates, read our own productions 
and receive with meekness and much benefit the 
frank and not always complimentary comments 
of the others. The only requisite for member- 
ship is that we do submit something every few 
meetings—there is not time for all every time 
—and that we do not resent anything that is 
said in honest criticism. Opinions differ widely, 
but so far there have been no broken hearts, 


and, as far as I know, no hard feelings. We 
bring poems, essays, short stories—anything. 
The short stories are perhaps the commonest, 
with poems a close second. This winter we took 
charge of one of the general meetings, reading 
our things as usual, but not taking time for 
criticism. The rest seemed to like it. 

The Creative Art Group has only four or five 
members. They have almost all studied at some 
time—several of them wth Mr. Fritz Schlem- 
mer, a local artist who was a pupil of Haw- 
thorne and who has recently been asked to ex- 
hibit in Paris, France. They meet in his studio 
once every two weeks, painting in oils, water- 
color, or any other medium that they please. 
They do not have paid criticism, but are quite 
on their own. There is also a sub-group from 
this, partly made up of people who cannot come 
in the daytime. They meet every other week, 
also, doing pencil sketching. At every meeting 
one member presents some phase of technique, 
keeping carefully away from the appreciation- 
history-woman’s-club-sort of thing and trying 
to get practical benefit in their work. All told, 
there are seven or eight members. 


A single article can give but relatively 
few examples of the splendid work going 
on in A.A.U.W.’s smaller branches. Here 
are mentioned new efforts as well as proj- 
ects which have been under way over a 
period of years. A small group organized in 
response to a definite need may make a con- 
tribution of real value and later this small 
beginning may furnish the impetus for a 
wide community development. Wherever ten 
members of A.A.U.W. are found, there 
should also be found a center of vital ac- 
tivity; an opportunity for the continuation 
of university education, and a starting point 
for community betterment. 


Harriet AHLERS HOUDLETTE 


International Relations 


THE 1933-34 reports of the international 
relations activities of the branches of the 
A.A.U.W. provide one of the bright spots 
in an otherwise depressing year for the 
cause of peace and international understand- 
ing. Not only is the interest of the Associa- 
tion in international problems well sustained, 
but the methods of group study and commu- 
nity action are constantly improving. The 
greatest need of the whole program is to 
make its connection with everyday life more 


obvious, and while the university women 
have not yet been able to solve the problem 
completely, they are constantly finding new 
ways to bring the international situation in- 
to the immediate experience of the average 
person who never sees a foreign country or 
takes part in a diplomatic conference. From 
the correspondence of recent months and 
from the branch reports for 1933-34 some 
examples of these new ways have been 
picked out, in order to provide suggestions 
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for other branches. We are including also 
the reports of some branches which have 
not invented new projects or methods, but 
have utilized old ones with a new effective- 
ness. It is impossible, of course, to describe 
the work of all the branches that have car- 
ried forward the international relations pro- 
gram intelligently and effectively, so that we 
must content ourselves with a few samples 
which are of special interest either because 
they are novel or because they demonstrate 
how far a branch of the A.A.U.W. can ex- 
tend its influence over the molding of public 
opinion in its own community. 

A World Peace Day was staged in Hib- 
bing, Minnesota, by the International Rela- 
tions Committee of the local A.A.U.W. 
branch in cooperation with the Education 
Committee of the local Y.W.C.A. A World 
Peace Exhibit, composed of maps and ma- 
terials on the League of Nations, the World 
Court, and Disarmament, a world trade ex- 
hibit, and the Andra world interdependence 
exhibit, was held in the Y.W.C.A. building 
for three days. On World Peace Day the 
members of the women’s organizations were 
invited for tea in the afternoon, the high 
school students early in the evening, and 
adults later in the evening. The international 
relations chairman of the branch gave a talk 
and a program of folk-songs in costume was 
presented. Hundreds of people visited the 
exhibit and the junior college students were 
required to make special reports on it. The 
local press gave the affair excellent pub- 
licity and its sponsors sent information about 
it to the Minnesota senators. The peace ex- 
hibit has also been shown in the high schools, 
three of which have World League Groups 
under the patronage of the Hibbing Branch. 

The Lexington (Kentucky) Branch has 
cooperated this year in a community project 
which links up current political develop- 
ments with world movements. During No- 
vember and December six lectures were held 
at the University of Kentucky on “Recovery 
Legislation and Its Significance.” These lec- 
tures have been followed by a series on the 
changing governments of foreign countries, 
the list including Italy, Russia, Cuba, Eng- 
land, Germany, India, and France. The 
A.A.U.W. branch and the Woman’s Club of 
the university cooperated with the College 
of Commerce and the Lexington Board of 
Commerce for the first part of the lecture 


course; the latter part has been conducted 
by the study class in international affairs, 
organized jointly by the A.A.U.W. branch 
and the Woman’s Club of the university. 

In Emporia, Kansas, the International Re- 
lations Committee of the branch participates 
in a community organization for peace 
propaganda which has been set up along the 
lines described by Paul Harris in this num- 
ber of the JouRNAL, 

Nine international relations round tables 
have been organized by the Omaha (Nebra- 
ska) Branch, three having been newly 
formed in the fall of 1933. The oldest of 
them is nine years old. These round tables 
have a combined membership of 210, and are 
studying current political movements. Each 
group has a leader, a vice-chairman, secre- 
tary, and a member in charge of publicity, 
radio, library, and courtesy. The interna- 
tional relations chairman for the branch 
works with the leaders of the nine groups. 
Her committee has presented five radio pro- 
grams and has arranged an international 
luncheon for the whole branch. Each group 
meets bi-weekly and holds a guest meeting 
once during the year, when all of the branch 
members are invited. The papers presented 
at the group meetings, together with their 
reference lists, are collected and filed for fu- 
ture use. 

The Macon (Georgia) Branch belongs to 
the Macon Council on International Rela- 
tions and provides the vice-chairman for 
the Council, to which fifteen clubs, fourteen 
Parent-Teacher Association groups, and 
thirty church societies belong. The Coun- 
cil has taken education for peace as its pur- 
pose and as one of its methods of education 
has assumed responsibility for the Interna- 
tional Mind Alcove in the local public 
library. It also assists open forums and 
study groups held at the library in the choice 
of subjects for discussion and material for 
study. 

The Rapid City (South Dakota) Branch 
recently organized the project of setting up 
a “peace sign-board” at a conspicuous point 
on the highway between Rapid City and 
Spearfish. The sign-board is now in place, 
the project having received the financial as- 
sistance of other local organizations. 

Members of the Aberdeen (South Dakota) 
Branch staged a model world monetary con- 
ference to discuss the international stabiliza- 
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tion of currency. This is believed to be the 
first time that a women’s organization has 
held such a conference. A former chairman 
for international relations of the South Da- 
kota State Division directed the program. 
Delegates from nine countries participated 
and the forms of international meetings were 
carefully observed. 

The Aberdeen Branch has also opened 
Americanization classes at the local 
Y.M.C.A. The subjects of instruction are to 
be adjusted to the educational needs of the 
people. The classes are open to non-citizens 
who wish to prepare for naturalization. 

The Whittier (California) Branch has 
found a way of combining its international 
study program with the literary interests of 
its members as well as with its projects for 
interesting the younger members. A Break- 
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fast Club meets once a month to discuss a 
recent book dealing with the country that 
is being studied by the international rela- 
tions study group that month, As a back- 
ground for the discussion, the members pre- 
sent short summaries of the history of the 
given countries since 1900, in addition to 
current news notes. 

The New York City Branch has cooper- 
ated for the third consecutive year in the 
World Affairs Institute of the American 
Woman’s Association. The topic for 1934 
was “America’s Responsibility in World 
Affairs,” the subject being presented from 
the point of view of the other great powers. 
The local groups of six women’s organiza- 
tions, besides the A.W.A., participated in the 
Institute this year. 

EstHEeR CAUKIN BRUNAUER 


Journal Contributors 


Helen C. White, who is associate professor 
in the Department of English, University of 
Wisconsin, will be remembered by those who 
attended the Minneapolis Convention as one of 
the contributors to the symposium, “College and 
Alumnz in Contemporary Life.” Miss White is 
a member of the A.A.U.W. national committee 
on Membership and Maintaining Standards. 


Lucy Lombardi Barber is a member of the 
Washington Branch and of the national 
A.A.U.W. Committee on Legislation. Mrs. Bar- 
ber is also author of A Young People’s History 
of the United States. 


It is Paul Harris, Jr., who, as director of 
the Youth Movement for World Recovery, has 
done much to give direction and definiteness to 
the youth movement for peace which he de- 
scribes. 


As dean of the College of Science, Litera- 
ture, and the Arts in the University of Min- 
nesota, J. B. Johnston has led in the notable 
experiments which that college has made in an 
tffort to meet the needs of the individual stu- 
dent in spite of overwhelming numbers. 


Harold E. Jones is director of research at 


the Institute of Child Welfare, University of 
California. 


Lucille H. Charles, after receiving her 
Ph.B. from the University of Chicago, studying 


at the Theatre Guild, and taking part in several 
Broadway productions, was appointed to take 
charge of the drama department of the Ameri- 
can Peoples College in Europe. This organiza- 
tion was founded five years ago on a non-profit- 
making basis under the auspices of a group of 
progressive American educators interested in 
bringing about an interchange of cultures and in 
opening the way for young Americans of small 
means to have European study and travel. The 
New York office of the American Peoples Col- 
lege is at 545 Fifth Avenue. 


When we asked the American Library Asso- 
ciation to furnish an article for the JouRNAL 
on what the library is doing to meet today’s 
needs, Minneapolis was chosen for the story— 
a choice interesting to the A.A.U.W., not only 
because of the outstanding work of the Min- 
neapolis library system, but also because Gratia 
Countryman, its head, was one of the founders 
of the Minneapolis Branch of the A.A.U.W. 
Miss Countryman, who is president of the 
American Library Association, last year re- 
ceived from the University of Minnesota the 
honorary degree of Master of Arts “for dis- 
tinguished public service”—the first woman and 
the first graduate of the university to be so 
honored. Bess M. Wilson, author of the arti- 
cle, was for nine years a member of the Board 
of Regents of the university. She is at present 
special writer and editor of the department of 
women’s organizations for the Minneapolis 
Journal. 





Miscellany 


A Study of Household Employment.— 
A problem which remains a challenge to 
women is the subject of a recent bulletin of 
the Women’s Bureau of the United States 
Department of Labor—Household Employ- 
ment in Chicago (Women’s Bureau Bulletin 
No. 106; 10 cents from the Superintendent 
of Documents, Washington, D.C.). Because 
household employment is the great unorgan- 
ized and unstandardized occupation for 
women, still characterized by conditions 
which existed forty years ago, the Bureau 
is making special studies of household oc- 
cupations, as a first step toward bringing 
such work in line with other employment. 
The Chicago study was designed to bring 
out information relative to employer prefer- 
ences as to qualifications of the employee, 
and the particular time periods and nature 
of the tasks for which household service was 
desired. Facts concerning the employed 
group were also secured—their education 
and training, kinds of housework in which 
they were engaged, and their preferences and 
attitudes toward their work. The low esteem 
in which this occupation is held by those en- 
gaged in it is indicated by the fact that 
almost half of the white employees studied, 
and two-fifths of the negroes, were planning 
to seek other fields of work. 


Munitions Manufactures—A_ speech of 
Senator Borah on March 5, entitled “Muni- 
tions Manufactures Should Be Curbed,” 
has been reprinted by the National Council 
for Prevention of War and is available from 
their office, 532 Seventeenth Street N.W., 
Washington, D.C. Single copies free; 35 
cents per hundred. 


Care of Children, 1833-1933—A most at- 
tractive booklet which describes—largely 
through telling illustrations—the progress of 
the past hundred years in the care of chil- 
dren, has been issued by the Children’s 
Bureau of the federal Department of Labor. 
Children’s Progress, 1833-1933 shows the 
strides which have been made in regard to 
child health and recreation, care of the de- 
pendent, the delinquent, and the handicapped 
child, and regulation of child labor; and 


closes with a reminder of goals yet to be won, 
(5 cents from the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, Washington, D.C.) 


Adult Education in Religion—Through 
gifts from individuals interested in bring- 
ing about an opportunity for increased in- 
telligence in religious thinking and living, 
the American Institute of Sacred Literature, 
a department of the University of Chicago 
is able to issue, at minimum expense, non- 
sectarian materials for adult education in 
the field of religion. In addition to some 
twenty courses already in use, the Institute 
this year has brought out a course on The 
Reconstructive Forces of the Christian Re- 
ligion. Approaching historically such topics 
as “The Development of the Sense of Value 
Placed on the Individual,” “Christianity and 
Labor,” “The Christian Religion and Vested 
Interests,” and “Christianity and the Evolv- 
ing Social Order,” the course is designed 
to contribute to the new spirit needed to meet 
social and economic problems of today. 

A copy of the course (75 cents) and in- 
formation on other publications may be 
secured by addressing the American Insti- 
tute of Sacred Literature, the University of 
Chicago, Chicago, Illinois. 


German Youth.— The hope and enthusi- 
asm with which plans for the regeneration 
of Germany are going forward are exempli- 
fied in a little publication, German Youth in 
a Changing World. Descriptions of “Youth 
Hostels,” “Youth in Labour Service,” and 
“The Hitler-Jugend” are illustrated with 
striking photographs, which catch the fer- 
vor that seems to characterize the various 
phases of the German youth movement to- 
day. This is a publication of the Terramare 
Office, Kronenstrasse 1, Berlin W 8, from 
whom copies may be secured gratis. Re- 
quests should be accompanied by an inter- 
national reply coupon, obtainable at any post 
office, to cover postage. 


A Magazine for Women Fliers—A new 
field for women’s enterprise seems really 
established, when a magazine “about women 
and flying” takes its place among monthly 
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periodicals. The gger (so-called because 
jt was started by the 99 Club, official organi- 
zation of women pilots) announces that 
there are twelve times as many women quali- 
fied to pilot airplanes in this country as in 
any other; hence, a magazine devoted to 
their interests. Quite suitably, it is a breezy 
publication, with plenty of personal notes, 
but also with an eye to special educational 
courses and new jobs for women in aviation. 
The publication office is 116 East Eleventh 
Street, New York City; the subscription 
price, $1.00 per year. 


New Vocations.— Since many of the fields 
of work usually entered by women are al- 
most closed to new entrants because they 
have been so completely penetrated, indi- 
viduals and vocational guidance counselors 
are searching for new vocations in which op- 
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portunities are multiplying. News of such an 
ascendant vocation, museum work, is given 
in the always interesting clip-sheet of the 
Institute of Women’s Professional Relations 
(Greensboro, N.C.), Women’s Work and 
Education, in the February 1934 issue. The 
article, “Art Museum Work and Training,” 
by Thomas Munro, curator of education of 
the Cleveland Museum of Art, points out 
that the field of museum work is a rapidly 
growing one, in which the opportunities for 
pioneering achievement are endless. Prac- 
tical suggestions are given as to the kinds of 
preparation that are desirable. 

Readers interested in new vocations may 
write to the research associate in secondary 
and collegiate education, at A.A.U.W. Head- 
quarters, for a list of references on “New 
and Unusual Occupations for Women,” price 
4 cents. 


Now Available 
Comprehensive Examinations in the Social Sciences and 


Comprehensive Examinations in American Colleges 


By Epwarp STAFFORD JONES 


Director of Personnel Research, The 


Two pertinent investigations regardin 


niversity of Buffalo 


this important development in our colleges today, made under a sub- 


vention from the General Education Board for the Association of American Colleges. 


COMPREHENSIVE EXAMINATIONS IN AMER- 
ICAN COLLEGES is a basic study, scientificall 
treated, setting forth what college teachers and ad- 
ministrators, undergraduates and graduates think, 
and what actual practice shows about the compre- 
oy examination and related problems. 434 pp. 
2.50. 


COMPREHENSIVE EXAMINATIONS IN THE 
SOCIAL SCIENCES is a monograph of compre- 
hensive examination questions in History, Eco- 
nomics, Government, Sociolo, and Psychology, 
with analytical comment by Dr. Jones and ex- 
perienced colleagues in these fields. 128 pp. $1.25 
(paper cover). 


No one interested in better college teaching can afford to be without these two important volumes. Both 


books for $3.50. Address 


THE ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN COLLEGES 


111 Fifth Avenue, New York, N.Y. 





VASSAR COLLEGE 
INSTITUTE OF EUTHENICS 


Six weeks summer course for Parents, Teachers, and those interested in problems of the 
Modern Family. Courses in Child Development, Mental Hygiene, Physiology and Nu- 
trition, Household Technology, Interior Decoration, Family Relationships. Parent- 
Education Leadership and Nursery School Education. Study, lectures, discussions, and 
personal conferences with experts in the field. Schools for Children Two to Seven Years 


of Age whose Mothers attend. 


For full information, address the Director 


INSTITUTE OF EUTHENICS 


Vassar College, Poughkeepsie, N.Y. 
June 27-August 8, 1934 


The MARLBOROUGH School for Girls 


Established 1885 


A distinguished record of high educational standards. 
College Preparatory, General, and Graduate Courses. In- 
termediate Grades and High School. Music. Art. Resident 
and Day Departments. Spacious grounds, gardens, patios 
athletic fields. Outdoor sports throughout the year. Week 
ends at beach, desert, and mountains. 


Apa S. Brake, A.B., Radcliffe, Principal 


5029 West Third Street Los Angeles, California 


The New York Hospital 
School of Nursing 


Associated with Cornell University 


Opportunity for an exceptional professional 
preparation in nursing. Three year courses. Col- 
lege Women given preference in admission. 
For information address: 


Director of the School of Nursing 


525 East 68th Street 
New York City 


WYKEHAM RISE 


Washington, Connecticut 


A College Preparatory School for Girls in the Litchfield 
Hills. General Cultural Courses. Art and Music 
Riding, Basketball, and Outdoor Sports 


FANNY E. DAVIES, Head Mistress 


School of Nursing of Yale University ! 


A Profession for the College Woman 

The thirty months’ course, providing an intensive and varied | 

experience through the case study method, leads to the degree of | 
MASTER OF NURSING 


A Bachelor’s degree in arts, science or philosophy from s | 
college of approved standing is required for admission. A few | 


i 


scholarships available for students with advanced qualifications. | 
For catalogue and information address: 


THE DEAN, YALE SCHOOL OF NURSING 
New Haven, Connecticut 


m La Loma Felix + 
Happy Hillside 
Residential School for Children handicapped by 
heart disease, asthma and kindred conditions. 
INA M. RICHTER, M.D. — DIRECTOR 
Mission Canyon Road, Santa Barbara, California 


Educational Consultant 
i | 


A. service for those parents desiring help and 
advice in finding the school or camp qualified to 
satisfy the individual needs of their son, their 
daughter. 


Intormation is based on personal investigation and 
is available on schools in America, France, Swit- 
zerland and Italy. 


Nominal consultation fee. 
e 


JANE H. GRIFFIN, 30 East 55th Street, New York 
Tel. Eldorado 5-1157 
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